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THE country was startled on Saturday by the 
news that the President had been shot just as 
he was about 





leaving Washington for New 
York, and was dangerously, if not mortally, 
wounded. As he was entering the Baltimore | 
and Ohio Station to take the early morning 
train for New York he was shot twice by a man 
who had been lying in wait for him there with 
The first ball struck the President 
in the shoulder, but seems merely to have in- 
flicted a flesh-wound ; the second struck him 
in the back near the hip, and is lodged in 
the body—the physicians in attendance have 
found it impossible to ascertain exactly where. 
It was at first believed that it had passed into the 
liver, but of this there is now, at this writing, 
considerable doubt. 


a revolver. 


At first, too, the general 
impression seemed to be that recovery was 
impossible; but the mere continuance of 
life soon began to give grounds for hope, and 
notwithstanding what seemed to be a danger- 
ous relapse on Sunday evening the official bul- 
letins as we go to press give decidedly en- 
couraging accounts of the President's condi- 
tion. The would-be assassin, Guiteau, was at 
once overpowered and carried off to jail, not, 
however, before he succeeded in crying out in 
a melodramatic and evidently premeditated 
way something to the effect that he had done 
“Stalwart,” and that “Arthur was 
President now.” He had also written a letter 
to General Sherman, which was found in the 
street shortly after his arrest, and in which he 
referred to the death of the President as “a 
political necessity,” described himself as “a 
lawyer, theologian, and politician,” and a “ Stal- 
wart of the Stalwarts,” and requested General 
Sherman to send troops to the jail, apparently 
anticipating mob-violence. 


it as a 





All the details of the crime show a cool de- 
liberation which, in an ordinary case and with 
any adequate motive, would remove all doubts 
on the subject of the prisoner’s sanity; but 
there are features in it which look the other 
way. Guiteau has always led a wild, irre- 
gular life, and has conducted himself on va- 
rious occasions in such a manner as to pro- 
duce the impression on the minds of people 
with whom he came into contact that he was 
irresponsible. Since his arrest he has talked like 
a lunatic, and shown a levity which is not at all 
common among sane persons who commit 
murder from political fanaticism. His only 
cause for personal hostility to the President 
(which, by the way, he entirely disclaims) is 
that he had failed to get an office from 
him. Stalwartism is of itself with many 
persons a sort of mental disease, which pre- 


events them from seeing anything in the 


light in which it appears to the rest of 


| 
| 
| 





mankind, and it has excused before 


a good many serious violations of the 
| law. 


now 
moral 
Whether of itself it ought to furnish 
a legal ground for acquittal of homicide is 
another and a distinct question, which the 
courts would probably decide in the negative. 
The punishment for an assault with intent to 
kill in the District of Columbia is only a short 


term of imprisonment, which certainly seems | 


| an entirely inadequate penalty for such a case 


as this, and the suggestion has been made that 
the Constitution ought to be altered so as to 
increase the penalty for any attempt on the life 
of the President. 





The President’s fate is so solemn a theme, 


and concerns so many both in its lessons and its 
results, that there is no point in it which will 


bear being passed over lightly. This the Vice- 
President has already begun to find to his cost, 
but we hope also to his profit. There was 
probably not a voter able to read in this coun- 
try, outside the small circle of Mr. Conkling’s 
personal following, who did not find the grief 
and dismay with which he heard on Saturday 
morning that the President had been 
greatly intensified by the reflection that Mr. 
Chester A. Arthur was his legal successor. 
There is, we presume, no doubt in any one’s 
mind that had it been possible to vote on Mr. 


killed | 


Arthur directly and separately from the Presi- | 
dent, he would not have carried a single State. 


His nomination was felt to be most unfortun- 
ate, and was acquiesced in in the belief that the 
office had no influence, and that the probability 
of his succeeding to the Presidency 
remote to be worth considering, in 
General Garfield’s age and bodily vigor. It 
was hoped, too, by many that, although Mr. 
Arthur's political activity and tastes had been 
of a very objectionable kind, his 
would have the sobering and educating effect 


was too 


which has been so often, even in ordinary men, 
produced by the sudden imposition of a new 
kind of responsibility. There was a very rude 
shock given to this expectation by the speech 
at the Dorsey dinner, in which Mr. Arthur 
treated that person’s operations in Indiana, the 
corruption of which he virtually confessed, as 
an excellent joke. The way in which the Re- 


view of | 


elevation | 


publican press received this escapade, coupled | 


with the revelations subsequently made about 
Dorsey, ought to have stung a man of ordinary 
susceptibility into watchfulness and prudence 
at least. But the Conkling struggle at Albany 


had no sooner begun than the Vice-President | 
hurried to play a prominent but subordinate | 


part in it, in apparent indifference to the indig- 


nant protests of all that was best in the com- | 


munity. The worst has since happened. 
awful tragedy 


The 


busy with the details of a contest in which 
charges of bribery on one side 
by charges of adultery 


had been met 
on the other, and i 

which suspected perjury was foiled by peep- | 
ing through bedroom keyholes. It is out of | 


at Washington found him still | 


Nation. 


this mess of filth that Mr. Arthur will go to 
e | resident's 


the Presidential chair in case of t] 
death. 


In amatter in which there is so much to de- 
plore and dread, it is well to look for things 
which are compensatory or consolatory. Fore- 


most among these is the fact that the attack on 
the 


mind had been thoroug 
character 


President did not occur until the public 


d as tothe 


hly enlighten 


and aims of his Conklingite 


nents. Conkling and Platt were in no way 


better men before their resignation than they 
are now, but they are now known and un- 
derstood by hundreds of thousands whom ‘they 
1ad_ previously imposed upon. Conkling can 
hardly be so bold or rapacious now as he would 
have been before his Albany trials. A secon! 


source of consolation is the way in which the 


tragedy has brought home to the public the 


need of some change in the mode of appoint- 


ment and in the tenure-of-office in the « 


Vil SeT- 
vice. Thousands who did notsee it before now 
see that it will not do to lead great hordes of 
shiftless, half-cracked ne'er-do-weels to look to 
the Government for a living when their friends 
get tired of supporting them ; that it will not do 
to expose a President, to whom all have access, 
first to their solicitations and then to their re- 
sentment; and, 


finally, that it will not do to 


leave it in the power of disappointed potitic ans 
to denounce the President in the vilest bil 


gate, and hold him up to popular execratiot 


NLS 


because he does not satisfy them with collec- 


torships, gaugerships, and consulates, Gui- 
teau’s shot did much for civil-service 


Nothing that the Conklingit 


nike 


reiorm. 
» faction can ac- 
complish, even if they come into power during 
the next four years, will do away with the im- 
pression it has made 


Mr. Conkling the 
only persons who have announced publicly that 
they take a cheerful the 


“verybody else, knowledge 


and Guiteau seem to be 


view of situation. 
as far as our goes 


‘o has spoken about it thinks it looks gloon 
Conkling, however, in a very rem; whale 
interview with a //era/d reporter, says: “ There 


is no occasion for public ae Sa or €x- 


citement ”; and “the Constitution points out 
just what should be done in just such an emer- 
The the death of 
the President instantly succeeds, and the Gov- 


gency. Vice-President on 
ernment goes on as if no change had occurred.” 

Unfortunately, this view is not supported by 
experience. The Government has not gone on 
under any of the Vice-Presidents just as if no 
change had occurred. One of the reasons why 
people are gloomy just now is that they think 
Arthur 
dency things will change very much, and that a 
very named Conkling 
as he has long 


if Vice-President succeeds to the Presi- 


obnoxious person will 
Government 
“ Machine.” 


“run” the run 
the Nor are they reassured by 
his announcement that now is the time for 


‘preaching peace and good-will,” any more 











than they were reassured when, on Robertson’s 


nomination, he called for civil-service reform. 


His horror of gambling, and desire to go home, 
when he thinks he has won all the money on 
the table, are very diverting, but they impose 
On ho ¢ t 

The expressions of sympathy over the at- 


tempt on the President in Europe, from men 
of all shades of opinion and from all kinds of 
governments, have poured in and continue to 
pour in in rich abundance, It is well known 
that there is here no body of stifled discontent, 
and no subject districts and provinces which do 
not govern themselves. There has been a ten- 
dency on the part of some foreign newspapers 
to ascribe the attempt to disappointed political 
opponents, or, in other words, to assume that 
Conkling and Platt had something to do with 
it; but, on the whole, the affair has been 
pretty well understood from the beginning, 
with some ludicrous mistakes in matters of fact 
and of law. One of the French papers con- 
siders Mr. Arthur a highly respectable Demo- 
crat, while an Italian paper, the Opznzone, is 
swengly opposed to the holding of another 
election in the case of the President’s death, as 
it fears the consequences in the present excited 
state of the public mind. The affair had little 
or no effect on American securities in England. 
Twenty years ago it would have sent them 
tumbling. 


The proceedings at Albany have been varied 
by the withdrawal of Platt from the Senatorial 
contest. 
naturally ascribed to the discovery of his con- 
nection with a scandal of a private but dis- 
graceful character by a self-constituted Half- 
Breed committee of investigation in the mat- 
ter. His Senatorial career, thus definitively 
closed, will probably, taking it all around, prove 
an unsatisfactory subject for retrospective med- 
itation. His vigilant foes to whom his re- 
tirement at this juncture is due, have still a 
short time to remain in public life, but will 
doubtless find it difficult to procure renomina- 
tions in doubtful districts with a preponderance 
of decent voters in their constituencies. Part 
of Platt’s following took up Crowley, but no 
substantial change resulted in the balloting, 
the end of which appears as problematical as 
ever. Thursday last Barber, Phelps, and Ed- 
wards, the principal professional lobbyists of 
Albany, were indicted for bribery, arrested, 
and released on bail after pleading not guilty, 
with the privilege of modifying the plea in fu- 


He gives no reasons, but his course is 


ture if they chose. 


The principal financial event of the week 
was the practical closing of the refunding 
operations of the U. S. Treasury which began 
in March. On the first of July about $607,- 
000,000 of bands bearing 5 and 6 per cent. in- 
terest respectively had been extended at the 
pleasure of the Government at the rate of 3; 
per cent. per annum, and the remaining $58,- 
090,000 had either been paid or provision made 
for paying them as presented in the next few 


, 


‘The Nation. 


months: This successful reduction in the rate 
of interest on so large a part of the public debt, 
and the heavy disbursements of the Treasury, 
present and prospective, imparted a strong 
tone to the speculative markets, and all be- 


; came buoyant, when suddenly on Saturday 


morning news came that the President had been 
assassinated ; this caused at once a smail panic. 


The foreign markets, however, were compara- 


tively little affected, and on Tuesday the mar- 





kets here regained a quiet and steady tone. 
The event had no influence on the foreign ex- 
changes, and had little on the money market. 
All the Exchanges, except the Stock Exchange, 
were closed on Saturday, so as to make the 
July holidays extend from the 2d to the 5th in- 
stant; therefore the trade exchanges were not 
influenced by the shocking event. The price 
of silver bullion in London advanced during 
the week to 524d. per ounce; and the bullion 
value here of the 4:2$-grain silver dollar to 87% 


cents, 





Collector Smith, of Bangor, whose perform- 
ance of his duties has been unexceptionable, 
and against whom nothing is or was alleged, 
except that he was not the political “ worker”’ 
he ought to have been, has been suspended, and 
ex-Governor Davis appointed in his place. The 
New England Republican press have con- 
demned this procedure with singular unanimi- 
ty, and the Maine journals were filled with 
complaint and protest on the very morning of 
the day which saw the President attacked by a 
“Stalwart”’ fanatic. There must, therefore, 
in that quarter a saner judgment prevail than 
elsewhere as to the remoter causes of the at- 
tempted assassination, and as to the moral of it 
for the victim as well as for the country at large. 
When we compare the cases of Collector 
Merritt and Collector Smith, we perceive that 
the President has been guilty of the same in- 


| which does this. 
| doing it until now. 


[ Number 836 
been added to the resources of the Academical 
Department. Donations and bequests for spe- 
cial purposes within the same period amount 
to nearly $2,000,000. In the college buildings 
the growth has been equally remarkable. Seve- 
ral dormitories and two chapels have been 
erected, wholly, or in large part, with funds 
furnished by donations. The library has been 
nearly doubled in accommodation and number 
of volumes. President Porter’s exhibit, in 
truth, must have been highly satisfactory to 
the graduates and friends of the college. It 
had, however, one fault, and in our eyes a con- 
siderable one. Instead of being the report of 
fifteen years, it ought to be the fifteenth annual 
report. In other words, the governing body 
of the university ought to make just such a re- 
port as this, only more detailed, to its gradu- 
ates and to the public every year. Harvard 
has made such a report now for some years, 
and the effect is excellent both on those who 
make it and on the public which reads it; but 
Harvard is, we believe, the only large college 
Yale has refrained from 
Our own Columbia treats 
its affairs as if they were the affairs of a pri- 
vate business partnership—that is, keeps the 
details of its management more secret than the 
law allows any banking corporation to keep 
theirs, 





This is all wrong. A university is not a pri- 


vate trust in any sense of the term. It is a 


| public trust in the largest and most solemn 


| the management of the funds. 


justice while complying with one Senator's | 


wishes and disregarding another's, and has in- 
vited the personal resentment of both the officers 
removed. We must not, therefore, lay all the 
blame of Guiteau’s act upon the doctrine of the 
Senatorial prerogative, or forget that while the 


President's attitude towards Mr. Conkling was | 


right, the occasion for coming in conflict with 
him was wholly wrong. We are glad to ob- 
serve that the Eastern press appreciate the 
bearing of Collector Smith’s removal on local 
politics in Maine. It means a perpetuation of 
the insolent Machine rule which paved the way 
for the rise of the Greenback party in that 
State, and drove hundreds of honest Republi- 
cans, from sheer disgust, into the ranks of the 
opposition. 





President Porter read at the alumni meeting 
of Yale College on Tuesday last a very inte- 
resting reportof the progress of the university 
during the last fifteen years. There has beena 
large increase in the corps of instructors in 
every department. A “university fund” for 
general use, which had no existence fifteen 
years ago, has been accumulated, and now 
amounts to over $400,000, while $444,000 has 





sense of the term. There is no class of trusts 
which the American people is more interested 
in seeing faithfully executed than college trusts. 
No man, or body of men, should bring to the 
execution of such trusts any of the traditions 
or methods of commercial firms or corpora- 
tions, except strict probity and regularity in 
For these 
things all our leading colleges are remarkable. 
Their management of their estates has been 
admirable. But it has to be borne in mind 
that their business is not, like that of commer- 
cial corporations, to grow rich; it is their 
business to remain always poor. They are 
bound, in fact, to grow rich in order to be poor. 
They are bound always to live up to the last 
limits of their income, and they are bound to 
give the world reasonable assurance that they 
are doing this. No board of college trustees 
has any right to ask the public to believe that 
they are doing all they can do for the higher 
education with the funds at their disposal, 
without giving the proof of it every year in black 
and white. There is still another consideration 
of importance. American colleges, unlike those 
of continental Europe, owe nearly all they have 
in the way of endowment to the munificence 
of individuals. They must rely on them, too, 
in the main for their future expansion. The 
gifts of the state in this country to universities 
are almost fatal gifts. But nothing does more 
to chill this munificence than secrecy. Mon- 
eyed men have to have their liberality and 
memory stimulated, and their interest excited 
and supplied with suggestions, by frequent re- 
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ports, such as they can understand, of what 
the colleges are doing and would like to do if 
Harvard finds her ac- 
Yale will find it if she 
Columbia is 


they had the means. 
count in such reports. 
adopts the Harvard practice. 
suffering, and must always suffer, from her 
mistaken privacy. There is about as much 
known, and as much interest felt, about her 
by the ordinary New-Yorker as about Trinity 
Church or the Sailors’ Snug Harbor. 


Mr. Corcoran writes to us complaining that 
we have done him injustice in overlooking the 
fact that his plan of electing the President pro- 
vides for the election of the three Senators 
from whom the President would be chosen by 
lot by a majority of the House of Representa- 
tives, and that therefore the election could not, 
as we suggested it might, result in the election 
of a Senator whom the majority of the voters 
We undoubtedly did overlook 
the vote of the House of Representatives as a 
feature in his plan. 


would distrust. 


But has he duly con- 
sidered what its effect on the House of Repre- 
sentatives would be, and whether it would do 
any legislative business in the Presidential year, 
and whether the members of the Congress that 
was to elect would be chosen with reference to 
anything but the Presidential vote, and whe- 
ther there would be any means of preventing 
the election of the three Senators by combina- 
tions which would give each “ section ” a chance, 
and of preventing interminable “ deadlocks ”’ ? 
The conviction of the nine persons, including 
Midhat Pasha, accused of murdering the late 
Sultan Abdul Aziz, who figured prominently in 
London during the Beaconsfield Ministry as 
the great Turkish reformer, is a curious termi- 
nation to what may be considered the last at- 
tempt to regenerate Turkey. 
undoubtedly insane, though not very insane for 
a sultan. All the sultans, like all the Asiatic 
despots, seem insane to the Western world in 
our day, owing to their habit of gratifying every 


Abdul Aziz was | 





whim the momentit seizes them, and recogniz- | 


ing no artificial bounds to the power of their | 


will, When he was in England he greatly 
amused the public by having the railroad train 


in which he was travelling stopped that he 


might take a nap—a proceeding which, how- | 


ever, did not seem in the least singular to his 
suite. He had the great advantage over his 


predecessor, Abdul Medjid, of being physically | 


strong, which sultans now seldom are, owing 
to the early sapping of their constitutions by 
excesses of ail sorts, and people somehow 


} 


imagined that a sultan who could sit erect on | 
a horse and bend a poker was just the man | 


for the crisis through which Turkey was pass- 


ing. These pleasant dreams were dissipated, | 
however, when he got hold of the proceeds of | 


the loans made in France and England. He 
spent most of the money in palace-building, 
and the bafance in ironclads and improved 
rifles, but nothing in any public improvement, 
not even the reorganization of the public service, 
and refused to be interfered with. He would 
probably have been allowed to finish his mad 


The Nation. 


career without interference if the insurrection 
had not broken out in Herzegovina, and Aus- 
tria had not started a demand for internal re- 
forms in the Andrassy Memorandum, which 
Russia and Germany backed up in the Berlin 
Memorandum, and if the remonstrances of the 
Turkish bondholders had not begun to sound 


angry. 





Some half-dozen pashas, of whom Midhat 
was one, then determined, either because they 
really were alarmed about the Empire or be- 
cause ‘hey wanted to put on the throne a man 
whom they could manage, to depose him and 
put his nephew in his place. They did this 
very neatly and effectively by seizing him in 
the night, locking him up in another palace, 
and proclaiming the nephew. Such revolu- 
tions have often occurred in Turkey; but this 
revolution was unprecedented in the fact that 
the life of the deposed monarch was spared. 
We believe that there had been previously no 
exception to the rule that an overthrown sultan 
must either be killed or have his eyes put out. 
The conspirators in this instance were either 
too civilized or wished too much to appear 
civilized to adhere to the ancient usage, and 
they contented themselves with keeping their 
old master in a kind of splendid imprisonment. 
The deposed uncle was found dead one morn- 
ing in the palace in which he was confined, 
with extensive slits in his veins made by a pair 
of scissors. When the news first got abroad 
it was naturally concluded that he had been 
murdered, after the manner of his nation in 
like cases, but this theory was most unexpect- 
edly set aside by the report of seventeen doc- 
tors, mostly European and of high standing, 
who made an autopsy immediately after his 
death and pronounced it suicide, with abun- 
dance of illustrative proof. His mother, too, 
the Sultana Validé, who lived in the next suite 
of apartments, and was tenderly attached to 
him and really feared for his life, confirmed 
their report, and as nobody denied his insanity, 
Within a 
however, confessions, whether 
voluntary or extorted, have been made by a 
wrestler and a pair of sergeants of having mur- 


it was generally accepted as final. 
few months, 


dered Abdul Aziz on the instigation of some 
pashas, the chief of whom, Avni, was himself 
murdered two years ago by a Circassian, and 
the Sultan has eagerly adopted the theory and 
The 
sentence of death has been passed, but it is not 
likely that it will be carried out. 


prosecuted the accused to conviction. 


On Friday the Irish Land Bill had passed 
what was considered the most critical point in 
its progress, the discussion of the Seventh 
Clause. The Seventh Clause attempts to fur- 
nish the court with guidance in fixing “a fair 
rent,” and as it stood it was believed, and with 
good reason, that the court would be bound to 
base the amount of the rent on the yearly value 
of the farm, minus the tenant right—that is, 
minus the amount the tenant would be entitled 
to receive by way of compensation in case 
he were arbitrarily ejected. This would, of 


value of the landlord’s property. The tenant's 


interest, which now has no value unless he 


leaves his farm, would then become a perma- 


| nent 





| 


| true. 


the value of the farm itself, 


This has excited a great deal of acrimony, and 


share in 


was a consequence of the Clause which the 
Ministry had not contempl The Cl 


and the definition of a 


ated. 
has now been amended, 
be left 
general direction to take into account th: 
terest of both landlord In this 
shape it has passed by 289 to 157. 


fair rent is to to the court under a 


and tenant. 


The “ délicatesse ’ between France and tal 
continues to grow, and is aggravated every day 
by incidents which would at other times be insig- 
nificant. 
with the idea that the French wish to ¢ 


The Italians have become possessed 


et back 
some of theirlost military prestige, and think that 
a quarrel with Italy would enable them to do so 


with safety. The French, apparently, take no 


| pains to disabuse the Italians that they contemn 


them as a military power, while the Italians 


seem satisfied that the French are mistaken 
about their prowess, and that with their formi- 
dable iron-clads and their army of 450,000 men 
The Italian 


populace in the large cities is greatly excited, 


they could at least hold their own, 


and the high-handed treatment of Italian in- 
terests in Tunis by the French officials, coupled 
with the riotous attacks on Italian workmen in 
fax 2. 


a state of feeling has grown up in both coun- 


Marseilles, increases the excitement. In 
tries not unlike that whigh in France and Ger- 
many preceded the war of 1870—that 1s, a 
state of feeling which makes war probable on 
some very trifling provocation, though there 
now exists no provocation which either side 
would say came anywhere near furnishing a 
justification for war, 


The Pope has issued an Encyclical, appa- 
rently suggested by Guiteau’s crime, coming 
close on others like it, in which he points out 
that the precepts of the Church, if heeded, 
would prevent all such excesses. This is very 
If precepts kept the world in order it 
would never have been stained by any disorder. 
But the difficulty with which all religious sys- 
tems of morality have had to contend from the 
beginning is the difficulty of getting men to 
obey. This is what the Pope and all other 
moralists should now work at. 


The returns from the Bulgarian elections 
show that of 342 members elected 198 are for 
the Prince and 144 for the opposition. The 
telegram states that as the Prince wants a two- 
ihirds vote he is going to order some supple- 
mental elections. This is all very blind; why 
he wants a two-thirds vote it is hard to say, 
except to give more weight to any action of the 
Assembly in his favor. As the whole proceed- 


| ing is revolutionary there is no rule applicable to 


the matter. Nor do we know what is meant by 
supplementary elections, unless he is ordering 
elections to be held in any place in which he 
The 
minority is remarkably large, considering the 
administrative pressure which has been brought 


thinks he is likely to get a majority. 


course, be equivalent toa great reduction ia the ' to bear for the Government, 








IDENT GARFIELD. 
luk effect on the public mine 


| of the attack 


{ 


t Gartield differs in kind from that 


ck on President Lincoln in 


t the shot fired at Lincoln was regarded as 
the lastéshot of the civil war. The land was 
till covered with camps and smoking ruins 

! newly-made graves. Men’s pulses were 
till throbl with the hates and fears and 


sorrows of the struggle through 


\ h the country had just passed. Even the 
1 t sanguine of the victors was still not sure 
hat peace had really come. So that though 

was something wonderfully pathetic in 
Lincoln's career, in its close as well as in its 


: . : 
progress, his death 


was not received in pure 


row. There was rage as well as grief in 
the mourning round his grave, and none who 
mourned him could forget for a moment in 
1865 that a very large proportion of the popu- 
lation of the South regarded him as the author 
of immense national calamities, and as the 
champion and representative of an unjust 
cause, 

The sympathy and sorrow which the attack 
on President Gartield has aroused have, how- 
ever, no taste of bitterness or discord. He has 
fallen under the assassin’s bullet in a time of 
profound peace, of general prosperity, and of 
His title was dis- 
puted by no man, and to no citizen in any part 


unequalled hopefulness. 


of the Union did he represent anything but 
and legality, and social and political har- 
mony. He was, in fact, on last Saturday morn- 
ing the chief officer of the happiest and most 
cheerful nation on the globe—the nation which 
looks into the future with least fear or misgiv- 


oo 
order 


ing; which to all outward appearance has least to 
dread either from foreign aggression or domes- 
tic treason. In this he is happier than Lincoln, 
though much less happy in the record of accom- 
plished work. When Lincoln died he had suc- 
cessfully borne the burden of the most conspic- 
uous, the most responsible, and in many ways 
the most trying, office ever filled by man, at least 
in modern times. For it must be remembered 
that failure and shortcoming are easily forgiven 
to him who attempts great things with scanty 
resources. If Washington had failed, the 
world would have simply wondered that with 
such troops and such a treasury he should ever 
have expected to succeed. But Lincoln was the 
master of one of the largest armies and some of 
the best rank and file the world has seen since 
Cromwell drove the King off the field at Nase- 
by, and he was able to spend in four years the 
sum which other nations have used to meet 
the cost of two centuries of war, and he had at 
his back an enthusiasm whose depths were 
never fathomed. To wield such weapons was 
To 
wield them so that when all was over the civil- 
ized world cried, ‘‘ Well done !”’ 


a wonderful fame. 


to undertake an immense accountability. 
was to achieve 


No such opportunity came in General Gar- 
field’s way ; none such will come in any man’s 
way, probably, for centuries to come. But in 
the slow and steady fight with adverse circum- 
stances through which he rose to prominence 


’ 
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| there was the same picturesque and pa- 
| thetic interest which has made Lincoln's life 


He 


started in just as humble a position, with 


one of the most popular of modern tales. 


prospects in no way better, and he got out of 
life everything except wealth that life in this 
country gives to steady toil and endeavor. He 
made himself, too, far more accomplished and 
better equipped, as far as intellectual cultiva- 
tion goes, than Lincoln ever was. The duties 
of the Presidency had nothing to teach him. 
He had achieved at forty-eight a long and wide 
experience of civil affairs, and had served with 
He was emphatically 
a self-made man, and yet he had kept himself 
completely free from the greatest defect of the 
self-made man, the notion that his own personal 
experience is more valuable than that of the rest 
of the human race, and that what he does not 
know is not worth knowing. The rise of aself- 
made man in American life, too, is not a hard- 
ening process, as it is in many other countries. 
He encounters very little of the embittering in- 
difference to patient merit, of the insolence of 
office, and of the hindering malice and envy, 
through which the ambitious youth, who seeks 
eminence from humble beginnings, has to fight 
his way inthe Old World. On the contrary, at 
nearly every mile of the road he finds a helping 
hand and an encouraging word. This sweetens 
rather than sours the temper, and if it have any 
injurious effect at all it lies in making an easy 
temper too easy, and in increasing the difficulty 
which probably every high officer finds the 
greatest difficulty in the successful discharge of 
executive duties in a democratic country—the 
difficulty of saying No. General Garfield's 
fault as an executive officer, and most of his 
troubles, have arisen out of this shrinking from 
refusal. But it is the fault of a man to whom 
the world has been kind and helpful, to whom 
friends came easily, whom every one likes, and 
who sees life on that large scale without which, 
as has been well said, it is not possible to be 
either hopeful or happy. 


distinction in the field. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT. 


NEXT to the deep sympathy which moves 
all hearts for President Garfield, making his 
wounds a personal grief to millions of people, 
lies the dread of evil to result from a change of 
administration forced upon the country with- 
out warning and without cause. General Gar- 
field was elected, as other Presidents have 
been, upon due consideration and after full 
discussion. In choosing him, as in choosing 
his predecessors, we, had made our own bed 
for a fixed time, and whether it should prove 
a comfortable one or not we were bound to lie 
in it and make the best of it. He entered 
office with the solid backing implied by the 
deliberate consent of a free people. Demo- 
crats were bound to take this view equally with 
Republicans. They had used every means in 
their power to prevent his election, and when he 
was elected beyond dispute the sense of loyalty 
in politics which distinguishes the Anglo-Saxon 
family, and which has only once been departed 
from in our history, committed them to the 
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support of the President, as to all lawful and 
non-partisan acts, as firmly as his own friends. 

All those guaranties of smoothly-working 
government founded upon popular assent and 
good understanding are wanting when the 
office devolves upon the Vice-President. The 
sense of duty which the people owe to their 
institutions is always strong enough to secure 
to the Vice-President in these circumstances 
respectful consideration ; but as to the quality 
of support which he can command there is the 
same difference between the elected President 
and the /ocum tenens as between chemical ad- 
hesion and mechanical adhesion. This inhe- 
rent difference is greatly aggravated by the 
slipshod method in which the Vice-President 
is commonly chosen by party conventions. The 
person chosen for this office ought always to 
be selected with a view to his possible acces- 
sion to the Presidency. He ought to be a 
well-known man, and one among the list of 
those whom the people would not unwillingly 
choose to fill vacancies in that office if vacan- 
cies were filled by election. Experience, if 
nothing else, should have taught this. John 
Tyler, Millard Fillmore, and Andrew Johnson 
ought to have stood for ample warning to all 
conventions subsequent to their time. Each of 
these accidental Presidents wrought as much 
mischief as was possible within the space of 
four years to his own party. Though not in- 
ferior, perhaps, intellectually or otherwise, to 
Polk, Pierce, and Buchanan, they had none of 
the reserve power which an election by the 
people bestows. Consequently, their first mis- 
step sent them to destruction, and in the cases 
of two of them shipwrecked their party also. 
But these solemn warnings have taught nothing 
tothe nominating conventions. With the ex- 
ceptions of Colfax and Wilson, all our later 
Vice-Presidents have been chosen by the rules 
of blind-man’s-buff. 

When a contest has taken place over the 
nomination of a President the usual course of 
a convention is, first, to cast a glance around 
the horizon to see how far distant from the 
President’s habitation the Vice-President’s 
ought to be; second, to use the Vice-Presi- 
dency as a poultice for the bruises of the de- 
feated faction ; and, third, to adjourn and get 
out of town as soon as possible. In the cam- 
paign of last year both parties selected their 
candidates for the Vice-Presidency in this wise. 
Little was known of them outside of their own 
States, and that little was not altogether favor- 
able. Mr. Arthur’s nomination was highly pro- 
voking to a large section of his party, and the 
best that could be said of him in connection 
with it was that he had not sought the place, 
but that by the rules of blind-man’s-buff he had 
obtained it. Since last Saturday he has been 
very near the Presidency, and may yet accede 
to it. That he has no desire to obtain it as the 
result of the President's assassination, we fully 
believe. No circumstances could exist render- 
ing it less desirable, and these are partly of his 
own making. All former Vice-Presidents have 
been able to assume the office with dignity, but 
to him this is impossible, for at the time when 
the calamity occurred he was openly engaged 
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in attempts to harass if not to break down 
Gen. Garfield’s Administration. 
but he 
which appertain to the second office in the 
Government, and had made himself the hench- 
man of an ex-Senator in a local squabble whose 
only significance was that the success of his 
faction implied a rebuke to President Garfield. 
The ex-Senator resigned in order to get new 
weapons for an unseemly contest with the 
President ; and the Vice-President obeyed his 
summons to the field with the docility of an 
old retainer. Burrowing here and there in 
company with John F. Smyth and others 
whom he has in part created and who have in 
part created him, the shot of Guiteau threw 
on him and his comrades and the work they 
were doing a sudden and blinding glare of light. 


Not only so, 
had laid aside the rules of decorum 


We can well conceive that he may pray to be 
spared the necessity of stepping from such an 
enterprise into a dead President’s shoes. The 
embarrassments inevitable to his situation, be- 
cause growing out of his own acts, will be 
further heightened by unjust suspicions and 
cruel accusations. Against these it will be the 
duty and should be the pleasure of all right- 
minded persons‘to defend him. 

Happily, there is nothing to fear as to the 
material prosperity of the country. Mr. Arthur's 
views and commitments on the subject of 
public finance are not different from General 
Garfield’s. Nor is there any marked differ- 
ence between them as regards the Southern 
question. This question is no longer a leading 
one. It apparently expired with Mr. Conkling’s 
last speech at the Academy of Music impeaching 
the census returns of South Carolina. We in- 
fer that it expired then because Mr. Conkling 
himself failed to take it up again when chal- 
lenged to the encounter by Senator Butler 
during the extra session. Mr. Blaine is as 
good a Stalwart as Mr. Conkling or Mr. Arthur, 
so far as that title signifies any particular views 
and feelings towards the South. In these 
times of swift changes, the designation of a 
Stalwart means one who believes that Senators 
should control the offices in their respective 
States. Next year it may mean that the Vice- 
President should control the New York Cus- 
tom-house; or it may mean anything or no- 
thing. Since Guiteau has adopted it it will per- 
haps be abandoned to the exclusive use of as- 
sassins. This is probably the best disposition 
to make of it, seeing that it has now lost its 
meaning, if it ever had any. 

There being no discernible difference be- 
tween the President and the Vice-President as 
to public policy, why should there be such 
great and manifest anxiety respecting the pos- 
sible change of administration? It is believed 
—and here we do not wish to express any be- 
lief of our own—that Mr. Arthur as President 
could not leave behind him the faction fight in 
which he was so lately engaged ; that he would 
use his newly-acquired power to beat down the 
enemies of Conkling in New York and else- 
where ; that he would bring the Albany fracas 
upon the broader theatre of national politics, 
and set up the “Machine” at Washington 
with all the engineers, big and little: who were 


The Nation. 


thrown overboard at Chicago last summer. 
The attempt, if it should be made, would be 
resisted by the better elements of the Republi- 
can party, reinforced by hot passions excited 


and kept alive by memories of the murdered 





President. Such a contest would be the An- 
drew Johnson mélée repeated, and its probable 
outcome would be a Democratic victory in 
1884. From all this, and from the possibility 
of it, the country prays to be delivered. 

Hoping, as we ardently do, that General Gar- 
field’s life may be saved, we deem it wise to 
take into account what may happen in the event 
of his death. This is what the Chicago Con- 
vention ought to have fully considered last year, 
but did not. If Mr. Arthur is summoned to the 
Presidency by the act of a murderer, sane or 
insane, it is to be hoped that he will look upon 
his new responsibilities from the loftiest stand- 
point. His administration will be, to all in- 
tents and purposes, an interregnum, or a Presi- 
dency fro tem. It will be possible for him to 
make it dignified and useful, but he can make 
it so only by leaving most of his political train- 
ing behind him. 


THE LAND REVOLUTION IN ENG- 
LAND. 
THE English land question, which is really a 
much larger one and probably less easy of 
solution than the Irish land question, made its 
appearance in the House of Commons ten days 
ago in a speech of which the report has just 
reached us. The strong opposition of the Eng- 
lish Tories to the Irish Land Bill is due in the 
main not to any particular concern about the 
Irish landlords, or any particular interest in 
Irish affairs generally, but to the fear that the 
legislation for Ireland is but the forerunner 
of legislation of a similar character for Eng- 
land. 
ing and out-door speaking about the need of a 
change in the English land laws ever since the 
bad harvests set in and were aggravated by 
American competition—that is to say, since 
1875. But it is only within the last fortnight 
that any official utterance on the subject has 
appeared. 


There has been a great deal of writ- 


Mr. Gladstone, after compliment- 
ing Mr. Fowler, who brought the subject up in 
the House of Commons, on his speech, which 
related mainly to the power of entailing estates 
by marriage “settlements,” said : 

“T believed a still wider field was opened to 
us by the resolution of the honorable member 
than he entered upon. Upon the question of 


| life estates hang a number of other great ques- 


tions of vital interest to the landed proprietors 
and to the public of this country—such, for in- 
stance, as the great questions of the transfer of 
land and of the whole system by which a man 


| who possesses land may borrow upon that land 
| as others may borrow upon their property— 


which questions, when they come to be dealt 
with by Parliament, may lead to fundamental 
alterations in our law of landed property. I 


| shall presently deal with a question that lies at 
| the root and threshold of this subject; but do 


| not let it be supposed for a moment that this is 


a question involving hostility to the landed pro- 


| prietor. 


Whatever system will give the great- 


| est freedom to the descent of land, to the trans- 
| fer of land, to the holding of land, to the raising 


of money upon land, is the system which will 


| to the moral strength of the aristocracy than 


be by far the best for the 
of land as well as for thos 
rally. I do not deny that 
attending the subject ; but as regards 1 
mestic and social aspect of the questio: 


fess that I have a very strong opinion that n 
d > ? 
1 


interests of the owner 
e of the public gen 


ere are CGuhculthe 


thing can be more mischievous than the prest 
| system of settlement and of entail of this coun- 


try, and I believe that nothing would tend more 


| great and fundamental change effected in tt 





system. I must say I think that when Par! 
ment comes to deal with this subject the « 
tion should be dealt with broadly.” 


The interest in the subject, and the readiness 

even of Tories to contemplate the possibility o! 
its being dealt with in some manner in t! 

future, is of course largely due to the great fall 


in rents and in the value of land cause 
bad harvests and American ce 
} 


mpetition. T 
harvests will doubtless ir yprove, but Mr. Glad- 
} 


stone warned his hearers, in the speech from 


—: 
quoted above, against the 


which we have 


anything 


M4 


tion that there was temporary or tt 
sitory in American competition. This, he be- 
lieves, will last, and, in fact, must be taken as a 


permanent factor in all calculations a8 to 


future of English agriculture. 
is safe to predict that the English landownet 


need never again look for the prosperity he en- 


joyed during the twenty years ending in 1S 

when the investments in land, at constantly 
rising prices, were enormous. But the effect 
of the fail in the value of agricultural: produce 


> 


which is likely to be most powerful and far- 


reaching, is the light it has let in on the finan- 
cial situation of the great body of the English 
landed gentry under the system of entailing by 
marriage settlements, which was introduced in 
the seventeenth century, and is now deeply; 
rooted in their manners and customs 

It is curious how little has been hitherto 
known among economists and_ statisticians 
on this point. A great deal is known. about 


the credit cf the commercial class, 


commercial men are constantly obliged to 


eS =~ oe — tins 
submit their pe condition to tests 





of various kinds to make 


explanations 
about it, and are every day engaging in trans 


iders are able to watch and 


actions which out 





calculate the resuit of. In this country, too, 
landowners, though they mij ( sal thei 
gains, could not possibly conceal any liabili- 


ties which affected their land, because ever; 
instrument creating a lien on the land has to 
be registered and is open to the inspection 
of the public. But in England there is no 
compulsory registration of deeds or mortgages 
except in the counties of York and Middlesex. 
In every other part of the kingdom instruments 
conveying land or charging it with a lien are 
practically secret. Any one purchasing a piece 
of land has to rely for his protection against prior 
conveyances on the good faith of the vendor aad 
the diligence and perspicacity of his own lawyer. 
Hitherto all attempts to remedy this state of 
things have proved ineffectual, owing to the difli- 
culty of making a beginning. Registration of 
deeds, in order tobe of muchuse, has to start 
from aclear title, and in order to give the owner 
of an estate a certificate of clear title his title- 


! and 


deeds would have to be rigidly scruti 








made Pp yh To everv sue h process as this, 
however. Enelish landowners have an invincible 
repugt ( Ke of them feel quite sure that 
t ot a n their t somewhere, 
ind tl f their papers were overhauled it 

ild not be covered, and they have, there- 
fore, opposed anything like compulsory regis- 
tration with the utmost determination, and in 


a matter of this sort they are all-powerful with 
the House of Commons as well as with the 
House of Lords. In fact, the rest of the nation 
has comparatively little interest in questions of 


conveyancing, there are so few holders of land 


in fee. The fall in rents, which is estimated at 
thirty-three per centum on the average, has, 


however, brought to light a state of things 
which probably few except the class of lawyers 
known in England as * family solicitors "’ sus- 
pected or thought much about, and it is to 
most of the world a veritable revelation. 

No position in the world, seen from the out- 
side, seems on the whole brighter, happier, and 
more assured than that of the owner of a good 
landed estate in England. It now appears that 
this is not so, that it has not been so for a 
long time, that it has been becoming. less and 
less so for many years, and that the crisis in 
landed property which has been precipitated by 
the bad harvests and American competition 
was pretty sure to come before long in the or- 
dinary course of events. The reason of this 
is plain enough. The 
scale of living, as regards number of servants, 


country gentleman’s 
hospitality, game-preserving, number of horses, 
hunting, carriages, the size and finish of the 
manor-house, the park, the conservatories and 
gardens, is fixed as a general rule by the per- 
son who has first come into possession of the 
property without encumbrance, whether it be 
ten or one hundred years ago, and it is an un- 
that the 


written law of English country life 
squire must live on the scale which the known 
amount of his rental seems to permit. But the 
tirst unencumbered possessor’s son no sooner 
comes of age than he joins his father in a 
deed of “ settlement,” which saddles the renfal 
with a variety of permanent or ne irly perma- 
nent charges. He agrees to charge the estate 
with an income for his father’s widow and with 
provisions for his younger brothers and sisters. 
He then marries and has children of his own, 
and his widow and younger children have to be 
provided for in like manner by a resettlement 
which he makes with Azs eldest son when he 
comes of age. So that Mr. Broderick, in his 
book on ‘English Land and English Land- 
lords,’ points out that it is quite possible, and 
probably in practice frequently occurs, that the 
owner of an estate may, under his deed of set- 
tlement, find himself compelled to maintain out 
of his income two widows and two generations 
of children, to say nothing of other debts, and 
may have to live on £5,000 a year in a style 
which calls for £10,000. For it must be re- 
membered that none of these charges and lia- 
bilities become known positively to the public. 
The deeds of settlement are not put on re- 
cord, They are locked up ina solicitor’s safe 
and kept carefully private. So is the mortgage, 
on which he may have to raise a heavy loan. 


| 


| 
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To his neighbor and tenants, who see him at 
quarter-sessions and at the cover-side, and to 
} 


his friends in the London clubs and drawing- 


rooms, he enjoys an income of £10,000 a year ; 
and he makes a gallant struggle to play the 
part they assign him with exactly half that 
amount. 

It is easy to see how liabilities of this sort 
must accumulate from generation to genera- 
tion, except where removed now and then by 
marriage with an heiress, or by the growth of a 
town in the neighborhood, or by the discovery 
of a coal or iron mine. In fact, the system of 
landed property in England has been for some 
time rapidly breaking down under the burden 
placed on it by the custom of entail through 
family settlements, and converting those most 
charming of human abodes, English country- 
houses, all over the country into mansions of 
But the 


secretly. The 


despair. process was going on 


almost outward signs of it 
were visible only to persons conversant with 
the management of estates and to family law- 
yers. It was only when the fall in prices swept 
away a large portion if not the whole of the 
landlords’ disposable income—the charges im- 
posed by deeds and mortgages remaining fixed 
—that the country woke up to the fact that the 
most prominent feature in the English social 
fabric was threatened with destruction. Fami- 
lies who were supposed to be rolling in wealth 
are now being compelled by the thousand to 
confess their penury and to look for situations 
for their sons, in many cases to emigrate bag 
and baggage, to lay aside all style or pretence 
of style in hall or field, and seek economical 
obscurity at foreign watering-places or provin- 
cial towns. The change is a curious one, and 
worth watching carefully, for it will undoubt- 
edly prove one of the great landmarks of Eng- 
lish history. 


THE UNIVERSITY RACE. 
New Lonpon, Conn., July 1, 1881. 
Ir Harvard and Yale could always row as close 
and exciting a race as that pulled to-day there 
would be no such lack of general interest in their 
annual contest as has been shown for the last few 
years. Ever since the two universities began to 
row in eights, the races, with the single exception, 
perhaps, of that rowed in 1877, when Harvard won 
by seven seconds only, have been absurdly one- 
sided, the winner invariably taking the lead at 
the very start and keeping it with such ease that it 
came to be reckoned in eighths of a mile and mi- 
nutes, instead of lengths and seconds. In spite of 
the fact that New London affords better accommo- 
dation for spectators than any other course in the 
world, few outside of those personally interested 
in the respective crews, as students or alumni, 
have cared to spend a day in coming to look upon 
what in each successive year has been regarded as 
a foregone conclusion one way or the other. But 
for the fine form which Harvard showed in its 
race with Columbia last Monday, and which seem- 
ed to give promise of a closer contest with Yale 
than any one had supposed it would be able to 
make, against the same crew that had defeated 
it so easily the year before, I doubt if there would 
have been enough spectators to fill the ‘‘ observa- 


tion train,” or moving grand stand. As it was, 


| 
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for the reason already given, the grand stand oppo- 
site the winning line was full of empty benches, only 
a part of it being occupied by a meagre throng of 
Those, however, 


three or four hundred people. 


who took the trouble to attend the race of 1881 


were well repaid for their pains. Never but once 


before in an American coliege race has the winner 


been so quickly followed over the ‘‘ finish” line by 
the second crew, whilst out of twenty-five races be- 
tween Oxford and Cambridge only three have been 
lost and won by so short a distance, a bare length 
and ahalf, as that which separated Yale’s rudder 
and Harvard’s bow to-day. 

The start had been set for four o'clock, an un- 
fortunate hour at New London, for, although in 
other respects the course is well-nigh perfect, it 
has this serious drawback, that it is exposed to a 
southwest breeze which almost invariably springs 
up in the afternoon, and, as the race is pulled 
with the tide, the wind, blowing up stream from 
the quarter named, is apt to ‘‘ freshen” the water 
until it becomes too rough for racing craft, and 
then follows the postponement which has come to 
be regarded as almost as inevitable a part of a col- 
lege boat-race as the crews themselves. Such was 
the case to-day. The breeze veered half way 
around the compass during the early hours of the 
afternoon, and but for a lucky thunder-shower, 
which laid the water, we should undoubtedly have 
had to wait over another day. In fact, the referee, 
Mr. Alexander Agassiz, of Harvard, signalled a 
postponement to six o'clock ; but at 5: 40, taking 
advantage of a turn in the wind, and before the 
breeze had time to raise a sea, he wisely called the 
crews out and sent them off by six. For once in 
the history of college regattas the crews got out 
their boats and paddled to their stations without 
delay. For this promptness the spectators are in- 
debted to Mr. Agassiz, who emphasized his first 
‘*get ready” by a series of loud and im- 
A glance 


signal to 
patient whistles from his steam yacht. 
at the Yale eight as they lay waiting for the word 
showed that the reports of the ‘‘ 
were, if anything, a 


giants” had not 
been exaggerated. They 
bigger and sturdier-looking set of men than Har- 
vard’s famous crew of 1878, and, as the slighter 
and much younger-looking eight from Cambridge 
drew up alongside, the Harvard men aboard the 
press-boat shook their heads gloomily, and private- 
ly admitted to one another their fears of a defeat 
of four or five lengths at least. 

The race, despite its closeness, was won in the 
first quarter-mile, for the lead which Yale took in 
that distance was the amount by which she showed 
in front at the finish. Both crews got off before 
the word, but so evenly that Mr. Agassiz did 
not recall them. Yale’s forty-two strokes gave her 
a decided advantage in the first minute, and before 
the Harvard men could recover themselves their 
rivals had opened clear water between the boats. 
For the first two hundred yards it looked as though 
Yale would win as they chose, and the prospect of 
a repetition of the dreary ‘‘ processions” of past 
years was alarming. But to the surprise of all, and 
the delight certainly of half the crowd, the Har- 
vard men, pulling a beautifully even stroke, drew 
up rapidly after the first half-mile, and at the mile, 
which was reached by Yale in five minutes and 
twenty seconds, were only five seconds behind. 
At the end of another half-mile they had closed up 
the gap of clear water and their bow began to creep 
up on Yale’s stern, From here on for another mile 
followed the closest and most exciting race I have 


ever seen, Curtis set the Harvard boat a beautiful 
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stroke. Indeed, he pulled from start to finish with 
a dash, strength, and judgment most remarkable, 
considering that he is by fourteen pounds the 
the Yale 
stroke, drove the pace up to forty and forty-one 


lightest man in either crew. Folsom, 
strokes per minute, and a slight unsteadiness in the 
crew, combined with the want of uniformity in the 
swing of their bodies, made it seem as though the 
Yale men were ‘‘ going to pieces.” But a glance 
along the line of the oar-blades showed that they took 
the water with perfect precision, and Harvard, al- 
though she continued to gain inch by inch until 
Yale’s lead was reduced to half a dozen feet, never 
reached the front. 


were lapping, Yale passing the two-mile buoy four 


For nearly a mile the two boats 


seconds ahead in ten minutes and fifty seconds, 
After this the severe struggle which the Harvard 
men had made to regain what they had lost in the 
first quarter-mile began to tell, and Yale, drawing 
slightly away, completed the third mile in sixteen 
minutes and forty seconds, with a lead of five 
seconds. After this the relative positions of the 
crews changed but little. The last half-mile was 
rowed down a lane of yachts, steamboats, and 
smaller craft, and amidst the boom and bang of 
Both 
ed” finely at the close, Harvard showing better 


guns, rockets, and crackers. crews ‘‘spurt- 


form than I ever saw in a beaten crew at the 
finish—if anything, gaining a trifle as they neared 
the line over which Yale shot a winner by a length 
and a half, or six seconds, in twenty-two minutes 
thirteen seconds, Harvard following in twenty-two 
nineteen seconds, 

Throughout the race Yale rowed a faster stroke, 
varying from one to three strokes a minute more 
than Harvard. 
their ‘‘ styles” 
their strength into the use of the 


There was a radical difference in 


of rowing. The former put all 


** slide,” which 
they had lengthened out to twenty inches. It was 
not a taking stroke to look at. What little swing 
there was to their bodies was not uniform ; they 
carried their heads as they liked ; and, worst of all, 
they apparently ‘‘ bucketed””—7.e., they seemed to 
come forward to meet their oars without rowing 
the stroke out. But they caught the water in per- 
fect unison and tore their odd-looking ‘*‘ leg-of- 
mutton” oars through it with a vicious kick upon 


the stretcher. Therein lay the secret of their suc- 


cess. They used their great strength in perfect 
time. In this their extra year of pulling together 


gave them a great advantage over their opponents, 
They cared little, apparently, about keeping a 
straight back, ‘‘ rowing the stroke out ” by pulling 
the oar clean through to the body, or holding the 
head well up—cardinal points usually insisted upon 
in the coaching of college teams. But the work of 
the legs and loins was done with tremendous vigor 
and as of one man. It was plain to see what this 
rowing meant—an attempt to introduce Hanlan’s 
style in an eight-oared boat. This statement is 
borne out by the fact that the professional sculler, 
Davis, whose oars and rowlocks Hanlan introduced 
in England with such telling effect, is said to have 
looked after the rigging of the Yale boat, and to 
some extent their rowing. Harvard, on the other 
hand, pulled the traditional Bancroft stroke, and 
pulled it well. They did not slide so far as their 
rivals, a point which they will do well to notice 
before next year, but they helped out the work of 
their legs by astrong heave with their backs, which 
they swung to and fro in beautiful unity, ‘* catch- 
time. One fault, 
which was apparent throughout the race, marred 


ing” the water in admirable 


“e 


their speed. They carried this too far 


ar vo 
swig 
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back, so that at the end of each stroke as they went 
forward on the recover the nose of their boat dipped 


and sometimes buried itself, whilst the Yale boat, 





under a crew avera pounds more to the 





man, rode clear and high above the water. 
The race was in every way a fine one, splen- 


That 


only one of whose men had ever pulled in a univer- 


didly fought and gallantly 


rd won, 


a crew, 
sity race before this year, should push so closely its 
rival, all of whom sat in the same positions in 
which they rowed the easy winners by a dozen 
lengths of the race of a year ago, is almost as great 
a triumph for the losers as their victory is for the 
winners. Finally, it should be said that the ac- 
commodations upon the press-boat, the details of 
which were admirably managed by Mr. Lyman H. 
Bagg, of Yale ’69, and the arrangements by the 
local committees for keeping the course clear and 
providing visitors with necessary information, con- 
tributed in no small degree to make the day the 
most successful in the annals of college races. 


G. W. G. 


THE NEW GERMAN ELECTIONS. 
BERLIN, June 20, 1881. 


On June 16 the fourth Reichstag held its last 
session and closed the legislative period of the last 
three 


years. None of the parties concerned is 


satisfied with the result of its labors. The depu- 
ties return home rather humiliated and even de- 
spondent, as by Bismarck’s constant assaults upon 
the parliamentary principle and the unbecoming 
conduct of some of its members the Reichstag has 
lost much of its authority in the eyes of the people. 
The Government feels somewhat angry because 
the Conservative members refrained from wading 
through thick and thin with the Chancellor, and did 
not carry out his new tax-laws and socialistic ex- 
periments. The people at large, however, are 
quite easy at being delivered from a representative 
body which, if not sent home, would have made an 
even greater intellectual sacrifice than it had al- 
ready made. 

Bismarck, in fact, had succeeded so well in di 
solving and entangling old party ties and in baffling 
the attempts at new party formations that he was 
not able to obtain a perfectly reliable majority for 
his pet schemes. In spite of all the favors be- 
stowed upon the Ultramontanes, and of all allure- 
ments extended to the Conservatives, who were 
resuscitated solely by the fiat of the almighty man, 
his new friends have only shown a united front 
when they were allowed or ordered to attack some 
Liberal leader, or to do away with the remnants of 
some Liberal law. The interests of Bismarck’s 
strongest followers—viz., the agrarians and iron- 
mongers—naturally agreed as long as they felt sure 
of obtaining a new monopoly and of making a 
handsome profit out of the new taxes laid on the 
people ; but they separated when they had to face 
the solution of a practical question lying beyond 
their personal interest. This time the agrarians 
defeated the ironmongers by saddling them with 
the compulsory insurance of the workingmen, while 
they exempted their rural help from such insurance 
and the landowners, of course, from the compulsory 


payment of the premium. Although this fact is of 


no consequence, as the 


bill will never become a 
law, it shows the brotherly love which prevails in 
the happy family of our protectionists, and does 
not augur well for their alliance in the future. 

For the above reasons it is admitted on all sides 


that the last session was a session of failures, only 





| 


a few very insignificant laws having been passed 


Thus, the project of biennial sessions and quadreo- 


nial elections, and all plans of taxation with the 
exception of a higher duty on flour and wool, were 
defeated ; the military tax on those unable to serve 
in the army found a single supporter in the “of 
the Chancellor; of all the bills directed against 


the merchants’ exchange, such as stamps on receipts 
and checks, only one passed; the German (not 
Prussian) council of experts ( Volestwetrthscha fisrath 
or consetl 


suprrieur du commerce) was disdainfully 


rejected ; the bill against drunkenness, to 
with that touching trade regulations (CGetwe-rdcord 
nung) and that on breweries (beer), were thrown 


into the waste-paper basket ; and last, not Teast, 


the leading measure of the session, that bold and 
reckless socialistic experiment, the compulsory in 
surance of workingmen by the Government, was 
so materially changed that Bismarck refused to en 
dorse it. 

He will, of course, not quietly submit to his 
defeat, but, ac the obstinate 


using Reichstag of 


dogged resistance to his benevolent plans, will 
throw all the weight of his position and luen 


into the scales at the approaching elections. When 


} 


they are to take place is not yet fixed—they wil 
probably be held in the month of September ; | 

there will certainly be a bitter strife between th 
exasperated Chancellor, with his rich resources and 
unlimited means, his numberless official and off. 
cious assistants, and with his cries for heli * the 
poor man, on one side, and the progressive liberal 


element of the country, which forms about o 


of the whole population and is divided against it- 


self, on the other. In surveying the field 


seye- 


the question arises, what the chances for the 
ral opposing parties will ‘be. 


The Reichstag altogether numbers 397 members. 


During the late sessiom its Ultramontane-Conser- 


vative majority consisted of about 220 members, 


The Ultramontanes are at present the most power- 


ful party, having been elevated by the Chan 


ellor’s 
domestic policy to the proud position of a parlia- 
; I 
mentary arbiter, whose every demands are almost 
sure to be granted. The appointment of Hert 


Reichstag 
g 


von Gossler, the last President of the 
and a very insignificant but orthodox gen 
Minister of 
the 


The 


Liemar 
Aa han, 


Wor hip 


as Public Instruction and 


’ 


shows how Government is steering towards 


Rome. Ultramontanes already now tri- 
umphantly hail Herr von Gossler as their redeemer 
They will 
of course, for a valuable consideration, support 
With the ap- 
pointment of the new minister they have, in fact 
the conquests of 
surrendered to the Roman 
We are more than half way to Canossa. 


from state authority and suppression. 


Bismarck in his reactionary policy. 


won the battle, and late the 


Government will be 
clergy. 
Although the Centre has lately shown some signs 
of intestine war, and a tendency to form at least a 
liberal wing against its still dominant aristocratic 
elements, all mutiny will be suppressed when the 
advantage of the Church is at stake. Flattering 
themselves with the hope of victory, they will, 
therefore, at the present moment keep together 
more than ever. The ultra-Conservatives, for the 
greater part belonging to the landed aristocracy, 
are the natural allies of the Ultramontanes, and 
most cheerfully side with them as well as with any 
government which tries to blend secular and spir- 
itual interests. The free Conservatives are to a 
man protectionists and enthusiastic admirers of 
Bismarck’s person and policy, but even they have 


shown signs of meek disobedience, which does not 








pl t 1, fi riving up 
t ir ¢ 1 f nto iin In, A to 
t r nu 1 sti th, the two Conservative 
‘ t 12 he Centre about Ico 
I 2 | ed three groups of Lib- 
grou] 
er - ‘ ) | erals, 10 Piogress- 
1 . 
1208 mists, or 140 in all, to whom in 
t i ity of cases must be added 15 Poles, 9 So- 
cial-Democr , 1 a small independent Liberal 
fraction, Thus, if the Liberals of all sh conquer 
20 to 25 new seats at the approaching elections, they 
will obtain a majority in the next Reichstag. Can 
that be don I think it may ut I do not say 
itwill. What, then, are the / osand cons? Let me 
first st that t Chancellor has lost enormously 
in populari Phe new era of wealth and abund- 
ance which for the last three years he has been 


if they would follow him in 
The 


have been increased and raised, but the material 


promising the people, 


his protective policy, has not set in, taxes 
has not changed for the 
that the 


lition of the masses 


the workingmen understand 
Government’s socialistic schemes aim at taking the 
wind out of the sails of the Social-Democrats, and 
are waiting for their turn; the farmers and ‘peas- 
ants begin to realize the fact that a comparatively 
mall number of noblemen and large real-estate hold- 
ers are benefited by the duties on the necessaries of 
life, and every citizen has daily experience that he 
himself, and not the foreign exporter, must pay the 
duties laid on his indispensable wants, By treat- 
ing as his adversary every independent man who 
dares to think for himself, and to act accordingly, 
Bismarck has lost the support of unselfish and pub- 
lic-spirited Liberals, and won only a small number 
vistic friends, with an eye to 


and eg 


of doubtful 
a handsome proiit from their adherence to his wild 


schemes. ‘The manufacturing and industrial classes 


are kept in perpetual suspense and fear, ‘They are 
threatened with the tobacco monopoly, with new 
taxes and amendments of the tariff. Although 
they do not yet appreciate it, they begin to feel 
that their conservatism has to deal with, or rather 


trong revolutionary power, which 
uwwem and violent measure (sce 


ends. 


to submit to, a 
resorts to every strat: 
Ifamburg) in order to gain its 

Thus, there is really a Liberal, or at least an 
over the whole 


anti-governmental, breeze passin 
country. Will Liberals avail themselves of it, and 
will they be able to swell it to a storm which will 
bring in a new order of things? For this purpose 
the petty jealousies and personal animosities which 
too long have prevailed among the Liberals ought 
to be buried. ‘The Secessionists have thus far tried 
in vain to rally them under the same flag, but to- 


day it looks as if they understood the signs of the 


times, and as if, although marching separately, 
they would this time fight together against the 
common enemy. This hope is strengthened by 


ion into which the National-Liberals have 
been driven. Up to the last session they were the 
most willing and obedient followers of Bismarck, 
If he really had wanted that compact majority the 
absence of which he has always complained of, he 
would have respected their patriotic sentiments 
and given them a small share of his favor, instead 


of wantonly offending them and insisting upon 
their absolute submission. Thus it happened that 


even so moderate and far-seeing a gentleman as 


Herr von Bennigsen, the leader of the National- 
Liberals, gave public notice of the dissolution of 


the partnership hitherto existing between his party 


and Bismarck, and that he cannot help working 
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} 
him, 


‘ 
against If united, the Liberals will 


carry 


the next elections. But, whether these prove a 


victory or a defeat for the Chancellor, his efforts at 


personal 


government and imperialism in its worst 


form are doomed. 


Awkward as the German peo- 
ple still may be in the management of its political 
affairs, it is mature enough not to suffer a dictator, 
and to thwart his schemes and cravings. We stand 
at a turning-point of our political development, 
and just as in your Presidential election in 1856 the 
slaveholders’ last victory was the forerunner of 
their ultimate defeat in 1860, our next political 
campaign will be the dawn of a better and clearer 


day. ?? 


Correspondence. 


‘* THE CAMPBELLITE CHURCH.” 
To THE Epiror OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I am emboldened by your evident inten- 
tion to treat everybody fairly to call your attention 
to a matter which has twice appeared in your very 
worthy paper. In speaking of the body of people 
with whom the President of the United States is 


religiously identified you have called it ‘‘the 
Campbellite Church.” I sincerely hope that you 
were not aware of the fact that that people 


unanimously and universally object to being so 
designated. Webster says, in speaking of the 
matter: ‘* They themselves repudiate the term as 
a nickname, acknowledging no human leadership, 
and wishing to be known simply as Disciples of 
Christ, or Christians.” This statement is exactly 
true. Moreover, this is true: The people calling 
themselves Disciples of Christ, or Christians, have 
never been known to apply any name to any body 
of people whieh they knew to be objectionable, 
not to say odious. 

Now, if there be any good reason why they can- 
not, as a people, be treated as they desire to be, 
and as they with religious exactness treat all others, 
please let the public know what it is. In all kind- 
ness I remain 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES VERNON, JR. 

CHAGRIN FALLS, On10, June 29, 1881. 


Notes. 


D. Aprpteton & Co. will publish immediately the 
‘ Letters of Mme. de Rémusat,’ in the translation of 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. John Lillie. They also 
announce a series of ‘‘ English Classics,” in small 
volumes elegantly printed ; ‘ Illusions: a Psycho- 
logical Study,” by James Sully ; and a new and 
The 


Century Co. will eventually publish a critical and 





enlarged edition of ‘ New York Illustrated.’ 


historical sketch of music in America, by Richard 
Grant White, of which a foretaste—a series of ar- 
ticles on the history of opera in this country—will 
soon be given in Seribser’s Monthly. 





Following 
Catlin’s well-known monograph, ‘The Breath of 
Dr. Clinton Wagner’s ‘Habitual Mouth- 
Breathing’ (New York: Putnams) reinforces from 


Life,’ 


a medical point of view the evils of this unfortu- 
nate practice, and points out its causes and mode 
We Rules, 
Programmes, and List of Officers of the Interna- 


have received the 





of treatment. 


tional Medical Congress which holds its seventh 
The Secretary 
for this country is Dr L. Duncan Bulkley, whose 


session in London on August 2-9, 


| 
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address is No. 1 East 33d St., N. Y. City. No- 
ticeable, in this programme, which is printed in 
three languages, is the superiority in conciseness 
The 


two remarkable Government publications of the 





of the English to the French or German. 


week are vol. ii., Berlioz-Cholas, of Dr, Billings’s 
magnum opus, the ‘ Index-Catalogue of the Library 
of the Surgeon-General’s Office, U. S. A.’ ; and 
the seventh and concluding volume of the Report 
of the Geological Exploration of the Fortieth Par- 
allel, being Prof. O. C. Marsh’s monograph on 
‘ Odontornithes,’ or the extinct toothed birds of 
North America. The plates which accompany this 
fine volume and show the anatomy of the //esper- 
ornis regalis and Ichthyornts dispar, justify the sci- 
entific interest in the discovery of these wonderful 
Dr. Leonard Wal- 
do’s first annual report on the work of the horolo- 
gical and thermometric bureaus of the Winchester 
Observatory of Yale College deserves a wide read- 





links in the animal creation. 


ing. It records with name and rank the perform- 
ances of a great number of time-pieces, tested in 
various positions and temperatures, to which certi- 
ficates were issued ; shows what an improvement 
in the manufacture of thermometers has been al- 
ready brought about by the tests of these instru- 
ments, and how much at fault clinical thermome- 
ters were found to be; and gives the text of the 
Connecticut law (the first of the kind in this coun- 
try) prescribing a State standard time, viz., that of 
the meridian of the New York City Hall. The 
Harvard College library has just received, accord- 
ing to the current University Bulletin, from Josiah 
P. Cooke, Professor of Chemistry, two Talbotypes 





of Boston buildings taken by himself about 1842, 
and a third, of the library building itself, in 1844. 
It was not till ten years.after these photographs 
were made that graduating classes began to leave 
The 


growing importance of the sorghum culture ensures 





behind them photographic portrait albums. 


widespread attention to the Report on sorghum 
and cornstalk analysis just issued from the chemi- 
cal division of the Department of Agriculture. 
Plates exhibit the characteristic tassel of the seve- 
ral varieties of sorghum, and the proportions and 
other elements of the analyses. The editor of 
the Alagasine of American History invites the 
contribution of brief historic bibliographies on a 





number of designated topics—Northwest Territory, 
Red River Settlement, Hudson’s Bay Co., etc. 
—No, 1 in the American series of Papers of the 
Archeological Institute of America (Boston: A. Wil- 
liams & Co.) isa publication which would do credit 
to any similar organization the world over. 
sists of an 


It con- 
‘* Historical Introduction to Studies 
among the Sedentary Indians of New Mexico,” 
and a ‘‘ Report on the Ruins of the Pueblo of Pe- 
cos,” both from the pen of Mr. A. F. Bandelier, 
of Highland, Illinois, Undoubtedly it requires a 
special effort to interest ourselves deeply in the an- 
tiquities of a people which, though aboriginal to 
our native land, has no relation whatever to our 
derived civilization, and whose written history has 
to be studied in a foreign tongue, in connection 
with the Spanish conquest of America. For this 
laborious task no one has more scholarly qualifica- 
tions than Mr. Bandelier, and it will be strange if 
his Historieal Introduction do not attract other 
and younger minds to the pursuit upon which he 
He sets out with 
showing the romantic nature of the causes which 
led the Spanish on to the discovery of New Mexi- 
co, and then sifts the various itineraries which 


has entered with so much ardor, 


mention the pueblos encountered on the northern 
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march by Fray Marcos, Coronado, etc. In this 
wav he identifies ‘‘Cibola” with Zuhi, ‘‘ Tusa- 
yan ” with the Moqui district, and ‘* Acuco” with 
Acoma—“ three of the principal pueblos or groups 
of pueblos of New Mexico and Arizona”; and 
“*Cicuye ” with Pecos, the immediate subject of 
his report. Mr. Bandelier hopes to continue these 
historical researches in a discussion of ‘‘ the various 
expeditions into New Mexico, and from it to other 
points northwest and northeast, up to the year 
1605.” He pays a high tribute to the works of 
his predecessors, Mr. W. H. H. Davis (‘ Spanish 
Conquest of New Mexico’) and General Simpson 
(‘ Coronado’s March,’ ‘ Reconnoissance,’ etc.) The 
report on the ruined pueblo (Cicuyé, Pecos) in the 
valley of the Rio Pecos to the southeast of Santa 
I'é is painstaking and cautious, with exact topogra- 
phical details, and with ground-plans, sections, and 
excellent outline illustrations after photographs. 
One of the communal buildings on the mestd/a at 


Pecos ‘tis probably the largest aboriginal struc- | 


ture of stone within the United States so far 


described,” and ‘‘ will even bear comparison 
with many of the aboriginal ruins of Mexico and 


Central America.” Associated with the Pecos 
tribe is the tradition of Montezuma, which Mr. 
Bandelier calls a ‘‘ Spanish-Mexican importation,” 
and notes the fact that ‘‘not a single one of the 
New 
He 


any historical importance what- 


numerous chronicles and reports about 


Mexico, up to the year 1680,” mentions it. 
does not attach ‘‘ 
ever, not even a traditional value,” to a legend 
whose rhetorical serviceability in the past is noto- 
rious. It is shocking to learn from this report that 
the archives of Santa F¢, subsequent to the return 
of the Spaniards’ after the pueblo Indians’ revolt 
of 1680, were kept in good order up to the year 
1870, when they were sold for waste paper or used 
for kindling by the then Governor of the Territory, 
whose name Mr. Bandelier charitably suppresses. 
—Few native institutions in this country can 
boast a more genuine antiquity than the First 
Church in Boston, which celebrated last year its 
250th anniversary. The Society has just published 
a handsome volume of the memorial sermons and 
proceedings (Boston: Hall & Whiting); the three 
historical discourses by the present pastor, the 
Rev. Rufus Ellis, meriting special notice both for 
their admirable literary quality and for their pic- 
ture of a time when the Society was ‘‘as truly the 
town as it was the church.” The period in ques- 
tion was the twenty years from the drawing up of 
the church covenant (July 30, 1630, O.S.) to the 
The 


identical form of the covenant is retained to this 


foundation of the Second Church in 1650. 


day as it was originally drafted by Winthrop and, 
though the First Church has for several generations 
been Unitarian, is blazoned in stained glass in its 
latest house of worship. At the celebration last 
November a descendant of Governor Winthrop in 
the sixth generation (ex-Goy. Robert C, Winthrop), 
a descendant of John Wilson, the first pastor (the 
Rev. Grindall Reynolds, of Concord, Mass.), and 
a descendant of John Cotton, the ‘‘teacher”’ as- 
sociated with Wilson in his pastorate (the Rev. 
Phillips Brooks), by their presence and speeches 
strikingly illustrated the continuity both of the 
church and of the Puritan stock. The Apostle 
Eliot, Roger Williams, John Mrs. 
Anne Hutchinson, Sir Harry Vane, and other 
famous characters of the colonial epoch all figure 
in connection with the First Church in Dr, Ellis’s 
lucid retrospect. In two centuries and a half the 
Society has had five church edifices, views of three 


Davenport, 
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of which are here given; and seventeen pastors, 


many of them eminent, and one of whom, Benja- 


min Wadsworth, became President of Harvard 
College. Two, the Rev. William Emerson and 
the Rev. Nathaniel L. Frothingham, were the 


fathers of clergymen yet more distinguished than 
this 
volume that a full history of the church is in pre- 
paration by Mr. Arthur b. Ellis. 

—Mr. 
best, and Mr. Edwin Stowe’s ‘ Velazquez’ prob- 
ably the worst, of the Great Artist Series of hand 
books issued here by Scribner & Welford. Mr. 
Quilter is an ardent disciple of Mr. Ruskin, and as 


themselves. It is announced in interesting 


Harry Quilter’s ‘Giotto’ is one of the 


fervent an apostle of pre-Raphaelitism as it is pos- 
sible for an intelligent writer to be, perhaps, now 
that the balance of action and reaction in this once 
burning question has been adjusted by sheer lapse 
of time. Moreover, aside from being thus sympa- 
thetically disposed towards his subject, he has made 
an apparently thorough study of it, and, so far as it 
depended upon his efforts, is qualified to write the 
life of Giotto well. His work is thus an instruc- 
tive compendium from which any one will be able 
to arrive at an understanding of the work of Gi- 
otto and his place in the history of art—any one, 
that is to say, who knows how to allow for an en- 
thusiasm against which the writer himself strives 
laudably to be on his guard. The chapter on *‘ Gi- 
otto’s Style” is very good indeed in clearness and 
appreciation of its immediate theme; but until 
painters are agreed upon their terminology, such 
references as it makes by way of illustration will be 
confusing. We are not sure whether by chiaroscuro 
Mr. Quilter means “light and shade,” as he seems 
to mean, or the design of light and dark in a pic 
ture ; he ought certainly to mean the latter when 
he speaks of chiaroscuro in Rembrandt “‘ thrusting 
color and subject out of the field altogether "—a 
A writer of a 
popular hand-book who attempts these subtleties 


misleading statement in any view. 
ought to define his terms precisely. The ordi- 
nary reader might get from these pages the notion 
that, for two centuries and a half after Giotto, paint- 
ers remained ignorant of the fact that objects in 
sunlight cast shadows, whereas it was Rembrandt's 
mission to emphasize the great truth that they do. 
The only other shortcoming of the book is the sur- 
plusage involved in the author’s consciousness of 
the importance of his task, for which he has the air 
of squaring his elbows with a view to making more 
of a book than is really justified by its substance. 
Mr. 


Stowe, whose ‘ Velazquez’ one would have pro- 


But in this respect he is reserve itself beside 


nounced a work impossible to be written after 
Thackeray’s parody upon ‘'G. P. R. Jeames, Es- 
quire.” It begins in this way: ‘‘ It is spring-time 
of the year 1623. North and south the world, roused 
from its winter lethargy, yields itself a willing vic- 
tim to the sweet and subtle influences. . . . 
Away in Spain, beside a well-known dwelling in 
the far-off city of Seville, there stand—scarcely 


in the darkness of 


discernible early morning, ere 
yet the first faint streaks of dawn begin to light 
the eastern horizon—a couple of mules tended by 
a solitary domestic.” This is kept up through the 
book, which accordingly needs to be expurgated 
before any one.careless about imaginative literature 
and curious about Velazquez would find it of value. 


Mr. Stowe was “‘ formerly Scholar and Exhibitioner 
The illustrations 
Those of Mr. Quilter’s book are 
relieved by a double-page chromo-lithograph from 


of Brasenose College, Oxford.” 


are very poor. 


a water-color by the author after one of the Assisi 


¢) 
frescoes, and the precedent is a good one for futar 
volumes of the series to follow. 
—Much more valuable is the series of Text 


of Art” edited by 


which we have now the 


> 1 
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Mr. E. }. 


third volume, “ Germ 


Poynter, cf 


Flemish, and Dutch Painting,” written jointly by 
Mr. H. J. Wilmot Buxton and the Editor It is 
a perfectly dispassionate running account of North- 
ern masters, biographical, descriptive, and critical 
The tone adopted in the pre face is excellent, and 


We 


in mind five or six great names in reading that the 


ny al tite 


painters of Germany and the Netherlands provide 


may, perhaps, need to bear 


is maintained. 


‘*a field of study no less interesting than that fur- 





nished by the Italian masters"; but 
is an epithet that may be variously understood, 2: 
any implication of over-praise is sufficiently 


fied by what follows. the al 


Considering the 


and character of German art-literature such re- 





marks as these sound agreea 
making: ‘* Art gradually declined [after Durer a1 
Holbein les] in the 
hands of such copyists as Mengs, who was nothing 
Michelan, el 

and of Denner, who smothered Art by his ey 


immediate disc} 


and their 


better than a feeble imitator of 


sive elaboration. ‘The later revival under Corne 


lius and Overbeck, if it does not arouse enthu 
at least commands respect and admiration,” 


this one feels sure of candor, and, as he procs 


of competence, Proportion has been as well ol 


served as is possible in a compendium of the limit 
of this, and the conciseness, necessarily studied and 


some oi 


necessarily making the critical accounts of 


the greatest names seem a little meagre, is relieved 


db 
by the fact that it relates to style rather than sub- 


stance. Now and then an observation occurs of 


sufficient pith to more than compensate for a chap 
ter of the usual thing. For example, the Dutch 
painters ‘*contined themselves to loving, under 


t 


standing, and representing nature ; every one add- 
ing his own feeling and tastes—in fact, adding 
Or this, describing Rembrandt's pictures 


though limited, light 


himself.” 


as ‘‘warmed by a clear, 





which dawns through masses of shadow,” in which 
the 
better than Mr. Quilter’s remark about ‘ chiaros- 


word ‘‘dawns” is extremely felicitous—far 
curo thrusting coior and subject out of the field.” 
The illustrations are very numerous, most of them 
indifferent, a few bad, and some very good indeed. 

—In connection with the foregoing Mrs. Ednah 
Dean Cheney's ‘ Gleanings in the Fields of Art’ 
(Boston : Lee & Shepard) may be mentioned. It 


is, however, as the title indicates, a mélange 


rather than a compendium, and its value, being 
mainly cyclopzdic, is correspondingly lessened by 
the fact. 


course upon 


It begins with a rather elementary dis- 
‘Art,’ and proceeds with ‘‘ Greek 
Art,” ‘‘ Early Christian Art, 
Scott” 


* and soon to ** David 
Much of 


what is said strikes one as very sensible; 


and ‘**Contemporaneous Art.” 
much 
else that is equally sensible ‘‘has been so a long 


time,” in the familiar phrase. In fact, one wonders 
a little that so apparently unimaginative a writer, 
whose main characteristic is evidentiy soundness, 
should have been moved to deliverances upon so 
poetic a theme. And the unimaginativeness of the 
book, though a safeguard in some respects, is a 
drawback in others, as naturally happens to unsym- 
pathetic treatment of any subject. The style is in 
keeping—a little disconnected and spasmodic, or, 
perhaps, we should rather say ‘‘ Emersonian.” 
The reader is somehow prepared by it for such in- 
accuracies as ‘‘ William” for Walter Pater, and at- 


tributing to Emerson a misquotation from ‘* Locks- 








ley Hal ind h statemen s that Shakspert 
: of t} rr | ts ot th \“V rid,” an 3 
| is t I firmly believe, more genuine 

i love of rt in America 
' I} thing e une 

to ] } ibit of going 

! the ! i*’ a certain perfunctoriness of 
t and state ent, and a perfectly consis- 
tent with the uteness of the remark that Ruskin’s 


on but his censure misleading, 


that are the salt of Mrs. 


pra is interpr ‘tat 
d of similar observation 


’s book. 


Cheney 

Ihe tobacco crop of the country in 1879 was, 
weording to the returns of the late census, 473,- 
107,573 pounds. ‘This was raised upon an area of 
637,659 acres, giving an average of 731 pounds to 
the acre. The crop, compared with the yield in 
1869, shows an apparent increase of 80 per cent. 
This, however, exaggerates the increase in tobacco 
culture, as the crop of 1869 was a light one, below 
the average of the years immediately preceding 
and following it, while, moreover, through fear of 
taxation, planters did not, in 1870, return their full 
production. Fifteen States produced, as in 1870, 


more than of the whole tobacco crop, These 


States are as follows, naming them in the order of 


pr «luction : 


| 
ip 
Acres Pounds | bei pe 
} — 
' 
Kentucky 226,127 171,121,134 | 7%6 
Virginia ° 149,423 60,099, 53% 573 
Pennsylvania 27,597 36,957,772 | 1,340 
Ohio i ay 34,67 34,725,405 | 1,001 
Tennessee os ae 41,°32 29, 365,052 | 707 
North Carolina 67,215 26,986,448 | 471 
Maryland 30,174 26,082,147 | 63 
Connecticut 8,606 | 14,044,652 1,620 
error re 18,500 | 11,994,077 773 
Wisconsin 8,811 10,878,463 | 1,234 
Indiana 11,955 8,872,842 | 742 
New York 4,048 | 6,553,351 | 1,327 
Massachusetts 3,358 5,364,439 | 1,599 
Illinois 6,625 393700 | 
EE CEs ca Ndernsaeees 4,071 2,296, 1.46 | 554 
| 


Of the above tobacco-producing States only four— 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, and Massachusetts— 
produced less than in 1869. The difference in yield 
per acre in different States is due to the use or non- 
use of fertilizers, the habit of growth of different 


varieties, and the vicissitudes of the seasons. 


—One of the most interesting of- the medizval 
collections of stories is the Italian work known as 
the ‘Cento Novelle Antiche,’ or (to distinguish it 
from the ‘ Decameron’) which went by the name 
of ‘ Centonovelle,’ ‘ Libro di Novelle e di bel par- 
lar gentile,’ or, again, more concisely, ‘Il Novel- 
it the 
which plays such 
‘Nathan der Weise 
Panza’s celebrated story of the goats 


lino.’ Boccaccio took from novel of the 


‘* Three Rings,” an important 
part in Lessing’s ,’ and Sancho 
crossing the 
The two 


river is also found in it principal edi- 


tions of the ‘ Novellino’ are those published in 
1§25 and 1572 by Carlo Gualteruzzi and Vincenzo 
Borghini, which differ materially in the choice of 
stories and text, the latter omitting from his selec- 
tion a number of indecent stories. Succeeding 
editors have reproduced one or the other of the 
above editions, or combined them, according to the 
object in view. No attempt, however, was made 
to investigate the relations of the two editions to 
each other and to the original MSS. until Professor 
D’ Ancona’s (1873-74), 


**Del Novellino e delle sue Foati” (reprinted in 


articles in the Aomania 
* Studi di critica e storia letteraria,’ Bologna, 1880). 
Professor D’Ancona’s concern was chiefly with the 
sources of the various novels, and not so much with 


the text, although he threw much light on the ques- 
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tion of the authorship and date of the collection, 
concluding that there was but one author, and that 


the time was not later than the end of the thirteenth 


century. It was, however, reserved for Signor 
Guido Biagi to settle decisively almost every ques- 
tion connected with the text, and to enrich Italian 
literature by the publication of the version con- 


tained in two Florentine MSS. The title of the 
handsome volume, of which five hundred copies 
only were printed, is ‘Le Novelle Antiche dei co- 


dict Panciatichiano-Pa.atino 138 e Laurenziano- 
Gaddiano 193, con una Introduzione sulla Storia 
esterna del Testo del Novellino’ (Florence, 1880), 
forming the first volume of a ‘ Raccolta di Opere 
inedite o rare di ogni secolo della letteratura itali- 
ana.’ Biagi discusses solely the question of the 
text, examining in the first chapter the external 
history of the ‘ Novellino,’ the opinions of the va- 
rious editors, critics, etc. In the second chapter he 
gives a complete bibliography, and then passes to 
an examination of the MSS. The two remaining 
chapters are devoted to the editions of Gualteruzzi 
and Borghini. We cannot give here the results 
reached by the editor, but may mention that he was 
fortunate enough to find the autograph notes of 
Borghini showing exactly how he made up his edi- 
tion by substitution and alteration. The remainder 
of the volume, two hundred and twenty-nine pages, 
is occupied with the novels contained in the above- 
mentioned MSS. 
tude of all students of early Italian literature for 


Signor Biagi deserves the grati- 


his conscientious labors, and the highest praise we 
can bestow on his work is to say that it is worthy 
of the school of scientific investigation which Pro- 
fessor Adolfo Bartoli has formed in Florence, and 
which has already begun to bear such good fruit. 


—In view of the fact that students of Sanskrit 
are rapidly increasing in number, Mr. Frederic 
Pincott’s version of the first reading-book usually 
placed in their hands is to be welcomed (‘ Hitopa- 
des'a: A new literal Translation from the Sanskrit 
Text of Prof. F. Johnson.’ London: W. H. 
Allen & Co. 1880). The most available edition 
of the ‘ Hitopades’a’ in the original Sanskrit is 
that of Professor Johnson, which is also the most 
convenient, from being accompanied by a full and 
accurate vocabulary. Professor Johnson’s trans- 
lation has, however, been for some time out of 
print , and we are here offered what is much more 
acceptable than a reimpression of it would have 
been. Mr. Pincott has accomplished his task 
meritoriously ; and the occasional roughness of 
his renderings will be more than compensated, to 
the incepting Sanskritist, by their strict literality. 
Near the foot of p. 37 there is an awkward error 


sé ’ 


of the press—‘‘ again ” for ‘‘ a gain.’ 
JEFFERSON DAVIS AND THE CONFED- 
ERACY.—I. 


The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government. 
By Jefferson Davis. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co, 1881. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 707, 808. 
THE book Mr. Davis has written is not the book 
which real students of history would have asked 
him to write. They would like to have him tell 
the things which he knows better than other men, 
and of which his personal reminiscence will be origi- 
nal and valuable evidence. They would like to 
question him as to the inner history of the secession 
movement from the time the Republican party was 
formed—when the purpose of separation took defi- 
nite shape, wnat were the methods used in its propa- 


' gandism, who were the leaders in it, how the Union 
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sentiment of the Southern States opposed it, the 
extent to which Unionism was weakened before 
the secession action of South Carolina, and the 
truth of the common belief that the collision at 
Sumter was hastened for the purpose of precipitat- 
ing the States into rebellion contrary to the preva- 
lent wish and sentiment of the people. They would 
eagerly enquire whether a general belief that a 
great war would ensue would not have prevented 
the struggle, and how early a reaction set in after 
the bloody strife had been begun ; what were the 
elements of opposition which were developed in 
the Confederate Congress, their history and _pro- 
gress, their leaders and their purposes ; how soon 
did leading army men indicate their belief in the 
ultimate destruction of the Confederate armies, 
and what part did such a belief play in the final 
rapid collapse of the military power. These and 
similar questions are the unsettled ones in refe- 
rence to which original evidence will be precious 
historical material, and it will be a general and 
serious disappointment to his readers to find that 
Mr. Davis in his two bulky volumes throws hardly 
a single ray of light upon the real secrets of the 
great conflict. We may be forced to admit that 
the time has not yet come when the Southern 
leaders would be disposed to take the public so 
fully into their confidence, and that it is usually in 
posthumous memoirs that the chief actors in so 
terrible events tell the true story of a lost cause. 
Such reflections, however, only move us to ask, 
further, why Mr. Davis should write at all unless 
he were ready to deal with the subject in a tho- 
roughly historical way. It is hardly in his réé to 
His 
work should either be the opening of his heart as 
to his peculiar knowledge, cr a large historical 
handling of the important era in which he had so 


be the compiler of facts at second hand. 


It is a misnomer to call that 
‘“*The Rise and Fall” of the Confederacy which 


conspicuous a part. 
deals only with the surface of events; and we 
suspect that Mr. Davis will not escape the judg- 
ment of competent critics abroad, as well as at 
home, that he has given us very little indeed that 
could with any truth be called the inner history of 
his own time. 

From the reading of this work we get a decided 
impression as to its literary growth, which we 
mention, not as a matter of much importance in 
itself, but because it seems to explain, to some 
extent, the purpose and object which the author 
The basis of it 
seems to have been a direct and often vigorous 
narrative of the leading events of the war, with 
expansions at points where the writer had been 
made the subject of criticism and had been charged 
with partiality in his treatment of military men, or 
with unjustifiable interference with their plans. 
Into this have, seemingly, been dovetailed several 
theoretic discussions of the relations of the States 
to the Federal Government and of the asserted 
rights of secession and coercion. These discussions 
have so completely the marks of being separate 
compositions that we are led to suspect that they 
either formed the body of a separate treatise in- 
tended for other use, or that they were subsequently 


adopted before its completion. 


written and inserted into the narrative with com- 
paratively little care for the literary joiner-work. 
Part Second of the whole work is the most exten- 
sive excursus of this sort, and gives us rather more 


than a hundred pages of disquisition upon the 
Constitution of the United States in its relations 
to the slavery question and the so-called ‘‘ reserved 
The result 


rights” of the States and the people. 
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is that we have a composite work, of which the 
two parts may easily be separated, one being the 
final argument of the secessionist leader, upon 


which he rests the defence of those who undertook 
with him to break up the national Union. 

It will be convenient to review these two portion ) 
of the book separately, but before doing so it is 
necessary to say a few words as to the writer's 
standpoint and the tone and spirit he has shown. 
It was not to be expected that Mr. Davis would 
put off the spirit of partisanship and look back 
upon the civil war with the calmness of a philo- 
sopher or of a disinterested observer; but since 
the whole world agrees in regarding such an armed 
collision as a means of deciding controversies which 
exceed the jurisdiction of ordinary tribunals, it 
was not unreasonable to look for some recognition 
of this fact on his part, and the adoption of a tone 
in accord, in some measure at least, with the pre- 
vailing judgment of the world. Mr. Davis has 
very distinctly admitted that the governments of 
Europe decided against his and the secession 
theory of the independence of the Southern States 
by the sole force of their ordinances of secession. 
His efforts to open formal diplomati¢ intercourse 
was a failure, and he says of it ‘‘ that the course of 
action adopted by Europe . . was, in point 
of fact, an actual decision against our rights and 
in favor of the groundless pretensions of the United 
States” (vol. ii. 369). 
thus concurred with the view of the United States 


When other civilized states 


Government, that the Constitution forbade the seve- 
rance of the national Union at the will of any 
State, and that armed opposition to the Federal 
power was a rebellion which could only culminate 
in independence at the end of a successful war, 
we may reasonably demand that a writer of in- 
telligence, however ardent a secessionist he may 
have been, will recognize the fact that the prima- 
When, there- 
fore, he assumes that the independence of the re- 


facie right is with his opponents. 


belling States was too evident for argument, that 
it was a ‘‘crime” not to recognize it instantly, 


‘ 


and that ‘‘ outrage,” ‘‘infamy,” ‘‘ perfidy,” ‘‘ des- 


” 466 


potism, usurpation ” are the only terms fit to be 
applied to the conduct of the Government, he 
weakens the force of his argument by showing an 
Whether 


this tedious iteration of expletives be merely from 


incapacity to understand the situation. 


force of habit, established in times when such 
rhetoric was supposed to be useful in ‘‘ firing the 
Southern heart,” or be chosen with a view to please 


-a select circle of irreconcilables, it is equally a 


blunder which will weaken any effect the book 
might possibly have had upon public opinion in 
Europe or in America, The settled judgment of 
Christendom is that the attempted secession was 
what our Government declared it to be, a revolu- 
tionary rebellion which we had the right to sup- 
press by force of arms, and that all the ordinary 
appliances of war could be justly used to this end. 
Mr. Davis might combat this judgment by tempe- 
rate argument, if he chose ; but hysterical abuse 
only makes him ridiculous, and none the less so 
because the very publication of his jeremiad over 
the total destruction of liberty in this country will 
be taken to be some slight evidence that freedom 
of speech, at least, remains. 

The further we get from the events of 1861 and 
the discussions that preceded that crisis the more 
clearly one great fact is seen to be dominant in 
our history. To put an end to slavery was the 
conscious or unconscious aim of all the political 
agitation of the century. Von Holst treats the 
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slavery question as the only matter of real sig- 
nificance in our history since Great Britain recog- 
nized our independence, and makes the constitu- 
tional history of the United States consist in the 
rise and progress of the controversy over this in- 
stitution, culminating in the civil war and the anti- 
slavery amendment of the Constitution as a conse- 
quence of it. The philosophic German historian 
is undoubtedly right, and growing familiarity with 
American politics is making his view the prevalent 
one throughout Europe. We in this country have 
had personal knowledge of the truth of his inter- 
pretation of our history. Mr. Davis is wholly un- 
able to see so plain a fact, and still insists that the 
slavery question was not a great moral controversy, 
naturally growing into one of those popular move- 
ments which mark an era in human _ progress. 
‘* Had it been left to pseudo-philanthrop.sts and 
fanatics,” he says, ‘‘ most zealous when least in- 
formed, it never could have shaken the foundations 
of the Union.” That it was not so left to a few 
zealots was, he thinks, because ‘‘ demagogues seized 
No doubt 


demagogues are ready, the world over, to seize 


upon it as a means to acquire power.” 


upon popular questions for such purposes ; but we 
may fairly hesitate to admit that he has gone be- 
low the surface of events who reasons in such a 
way regarding such an epoch. <A Tory during the 
Revolution of 1776 would have argued just so about 
the agitation of independence, and in his opinion 
the Adamses, Patrick Henry, Franklin, Jefferson, 
‘ 


and the rest were 


‘zealots ” and ‘* demagogues,” 
of close kin to those Mr. Davis has in his eye. 
The proof that demagogues are the accompaniment 
and not the cause of a movement is to be found in 
the character and proportions of the movement 
itself. 

The same narrowness of view is shown in the 


handling of the controversy over the ‘‘ extension ” 


of slavery. We are sure that a majority of intel- 
ligent men in the South will smile at Mr, Davis's 
reproduction of the puerile argument that extension 
of slavery ‘does not, never did, and never could 
imply the addition of a single slave to the number 
already existing (vol. i. 7). If Delaware had been 
the only slave State he would ask young Southern- 
ers now to believe there would have been and con- 
tinued to be as many slaves as were found from 
Cape Henry to the Rio Grande! What must we 
think of the mental fitness of a writer to deal with 
such subjects when he not only makes the absurd 
assertion quoted, but fills pages with the forgotten 
application of the Territory of Indiana in 1806 
for a suspension of the prohibition of slavery, 
based on this argument, supplemented by the con- 
tradictory one that slavery was getting to be un- 
profitable in some of the States ‘‘ overburdened 
with negroes,” and that, therefore, it would be 
an advantage to them to sell off the surplus? 
Everybody knew then, as well as we know now, 
that the territorial limitation of slavery meant its 
ultimate extinction. 

On the general question of the right of Congress 
to prohibit slavery in the Territories, Mr. Davis 
declares it a ‘‘ recognized principle” that the Fede- 
ral legislature had no such power(vol. i. 27). This 
is a definite term, and refers properly to some rule 
which has been generally if not uniformly acted 
upon. If we ask how the facts accord with this 
declaration, we find that under the articles of Con- 
federation, and before the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, the famous ordinance of 1757 prohibited 
slavery in all the territory ceded by Virginia to the 


United States. The question of power to prohibit 
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came up for action again in 1820, when the Mi 


sour! Compromise was enacted, in which Congress 
again forbade slavery in a vast territory, \ all 
that juired from France nt ] 

chase which lay north of 6 xO Hort ( 
Again, 1n-18s§0, upon the admission of ¢ ’ 
as a state, the free State re st ves re 

extend the line to the Paciti i. i was 


mitted as a free State with boundaries reaching to 


Mexico, and the power of Congress to ex 
slavery from all the territory acquired by 
Mexican War was distinctly asserted rhe pow 
of prohibition had thus been practically asserted 
by Congress, and acknowledged by the whole 
country, from the organization of the Government 


down to the Kansas-Nebraska stru 


Sh 


It is in the face of these undisputed facts that M1 


Davis asserts his ‘‘ recognized principle,” and if 
we seek an explanation of such curious oblivio { 
the history of the country, we find that he pts 


and repeats the political catchword of the cam- 
paign of the last-mentioned year, that the ul 
State-rights doctrine was ‘‘only a return to tl 


rule which had been infringed by the comp: 


of 1820, and the restoration of which had been 
foreshadowed by the legislation of 1850." In 
other words, the ‘ rule” was the exact opposite of 
the continuous practice of Congress from ITS 7, at d 
was the dogmatic theory of the secessionists, whilst 
the ‘‘ return” to it was ‘ foreshadowed” by ‘ 
defeat of these theorists in their efforts to protect 
and perpetuate slavery in the territory ac juired 
from Mexico! We cannot help belie ving that if 
Mr. Davis had mingled a little with the world 


during the past fifteen years he would have been 
conscious of the absurdity of gravely reproduci 2 
these campaign arguments, which never secured 
respect, and which were scarcely enough to satisfy 


the most heated partisans at the time. 


With the same inability to ‘‘orient ” himself 
and to discard the most thoroughly exploded 
ventions of that period of fierce and unscrupulous 
political contest, he repeats the libel that the anti- 
slavery movement was “ contemned on account of 
the character of its leaders, and the more odious 
because chief among them was an Englishman, one 
Thompson, who was supposed to be an emissa y 
whose mission was to prepare the way for a diss 


lution of the Union.” He charitably ‘‘ hopes’ 


' 
g lanthropis 


that the mobbing of the eloquent pl 





George Thompson, was through ‘reverence for 
the obligations of the Constitution,” though why 
the chief of secessionists should approve of such 
punishment for one who is only charged with being 
a ‘‘ preparer of the way” for dissolution, is a little 
puzzling. Bostonian Democrats of the old school 
will appreciate these references to the performance 
of their sacred duty to the Constitution, 

The treatment of the conduct of Mr. Lincoln’s 
Administration at the outbreak of the war is strictly 
of a piece with the rest of the presentation of the 
case. We see no trace of a suspicion that possibly 
the President and his advisers, as well as the great 
party behind him, had some conviction of duty ; 
that possibly they had some patriotic devotion to 
the flag and that country which was something other 
and more than Illinois or New York alone; that 
possibly the Northern men experienced a terrible 
shock of pain, quickly changing to wrath, when 
the flag was fired upon at Sumter; and that the 
swelling enthusiasm which swept away the politica! 
orators whom Mr. Davis quotes as promising the 
‘‘fire in the rear,” and answered (as he also men- 


tions without seeming to know its meaning) with 
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ven h l nd en tments in re ponse 
to t ‘ { f a milli might possibly in- 
( te t 1m ts the object of the Con- 
) ( ‘‘more perfect union” had so 
far | hed t they preferred death to 
i | \ Ife went from the Senate to the 
hh 1 tl spring of 1861, leaving, as he sup- 
] ed . full half of tl Northern people more 
illing to fight against their national Government 
t for it, and to this day he is unable to see 


anything in what followed except a surge of igno- 


t passion led 


cruel demay 





moulded few 


rogues ! 


and by a corrupt 


and Supplement this with his 


theory that we had no national existence, but only 
a partnership between individuals, which, as he 
proves by an extract from Parsons on Contracts, 
‘* may be dissolved at the pleasure of either part- 
nel in the absence of a specified time in the 
articles of partnership, and the rest follows logically 
enou rh. The United States had ceased to exist 
when South Carolina withdrew from the firm. It 
had no right to its forts, its custom-houses, its can- 
non and arms, or its ships of war. Mr. Davis 
thinks it an excess of sentiment in those naval 


officers who laid down their commissions that they 
did not first carry their ships into Southern ports 
and hand them over to the enemy (vol. i. 313). 
lo call for volunteers to sustain the Union or hold 

property was usurpation on the part of the 
President. ‘To march through Maryland to the 


capital was invasion, and a Baltimore mob was 


patriotic in stoning the troops. | Everything which 
against the Union was right, 
defend 
There never was a case more exactly like poor 
Pat's he 
found the dogs all loose and the paving-stones all 
fast. 


Mr. Davis will find that the young men of the 


could be imagined 


everything which could it was wrong. 


when humorously complained that he 


South have moved in twenty years, if he has not, 
and there will be among them a pretty clear appre- 
hension of the fact that the secession leaders of 
1861 began a terribly destructive war, upon theo- 


Hie would seem more 


ries that had no solidity. 


than half conscious of this when, in his dedication, 


he appeals rather to the sentiment and the sympathy 








of Southern women than to the intelligence and 
judgment of Southern men. Our lameniable ex- 
perience only adds another to the examples which 
prove that national organizations are not di solved, 
like mercantile firnfs, under the rules laid down in 
Parsons, and even a school-boy should know that 
government 
bloody revolution. 


rreat 


ag is never broken up but by a 
The secessionists began such 
a revolution under Mr. Davis’s lead, presumably 
counting the cost, and he must expect scant respect 
for his ponderously-labored argument that there 
was no right or power in the Government to sus- 
tain itself by warlike force. We may deplore the 
necessity of a resort to arms, but the Administration 
of Mr. Lincoln would have had and deserved the 
contempt of the civilized world if it had tamely 
allowed disintegration to become an accepted fact 
without striking a blow. Proud-spirited Southern 
men would have shared this contempt, and war 
would not have been avoided—it would only have 


become a war for Southern conquest over those 


who had proved their pusillanimity. Because 
these things are universally known, Mr. Davis's 
book will appear as weak and inconclusive to 


Southern readers as to others. ‘They will instinc- 
tively say that they would have done, in our places, 
what we did ; and all the forcible-feeble repetition 


vf abusive words which mars almost every page of 
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these volumes will be its own antidote, and be 
generally reckoned only as foolish scolding. 


MODERN BOSWELLIANS. 


Croker’s Boswell, and Boswell Studies in the ‘ Life 
of Johnson.’ By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A. 
Lond Chapman & Hall. 


BosweE Lt has left a tribe of descendants who re- 


mn: 
produce the traits of their ancestor. They are all, 
like him, convinced that the pettiest trivialities 
with regard to Johnson have an inherent and per- 
manent importance, which ought for all time to 
command the respectful attention of the wise and 
the good. Whether, for instance, he remained at 
Oxford for somewhat more than three years (as 
stated by Boswell) or for only little more than six 
months (as suggested by Croker) is a problem 
which racks the intelligence and divides the judg- 
We had 
hoped, we confess, that Dr. Hill had at last solved 


ment of all genuine sons of Boswell. 


this vexata guestio, not because to our minds the 
matter was worth solving, but because we had 
vainly hoped that, Dr. Hill having at last extract- 
ed from battel books the sought-for confirmation 
of the Little-Endian hypothesis, we might hear no 
more of a wearisome controversy. But we greatly 
underrated the pertinacious pugnacity of true Bos- 


wellianism. The Big-Endians have, in the person 


of Mr. Fitzgerald, vigorously taken up arms in 
defence of their position. Dr. Hill’s supposed tri- 


to all 
His exultation over his suc- 


according sound Big-Endians, 


umph is, g 


brought to nothing. 
cess was premature, and the vain belief that John- 
son left Oxford within a year after his entrance is 
to 
nests 


be numbered among Mr. Croker’s ‘‘ mare’s- 


and delusions.” If everything, however 
slight, which concerns Johnson is of importance, it 
naturally follows that everybody who wrote about 
but folly, de- 


certain kind of interest from being linked 


Johnson, even if he wrote nothing 
rives a 
with the idol of Boswellian worshippers. The 
meannesses of Boswell, his jealousies and his per- 
versions of truth, as also the truculence, the er- 
rors, the mare’s-nests of Croker, have in the eyes of 
a fanatic like Mr. Fitzgerald a certain Johnsoman 
sacredness. ‘To have fallen into a delusion about 
Johnson is a claim, if not to fame, at any rate to 
notice. This, at least, is the only principle on 
which we can account for a good half of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s book. Nearly 200 pages are taken up 
Croker. We 


viewer of old times,” 


with have Mr. Croker as ‘ a re- 
‘“*Mr. Croker’s system of 
‘* Macaulay and Croker,” and ‘‘ Croker’s 
We 


most wonder we have not also a list of the ‘‘ errors 
This would 


editing,” 
fallacies, mare’s-nests, and delusions.” al- 
which Mr. Croker did not commit,” 
make the treatment of the inaccurate old cynic 
quite complete, and scarcely take us further afield 
than does Mr. Fitzgerald’s actual work. 

Now, we do not mean to assert that even this 
over-elaborate exposure of mistakes which have 
long since been forgotten is of no interest what- 
ever. If aman had literally nothing else to do, 
he might perhaps do worse things than fight over 
again the well-fought battle between Macaulay 
and the Quarterly Reviewer. A reconsideration of 
the whole contest, which often degenerated into 
something little better than a wrangle, brings out 


two or three facts which are not utterly without 


value. It is pretty clear, for example, that Ma- 
caulay was on almost every point at issue substan- 
tially in the right. Here, as elsewhere, his slash- 


ing mode of writing really did him injustice, and 
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concealed from critics who disliked his tone of 
over-assurance the fact that his confidence, exces- 
sive as it seemed, was grounded on the possession 
both of immense knowledge and of sound critical 
judgment. It is again proved past a doubt in Mr, 
Fitzgerald’s pages both that Croker was subject to 
something very like actual delusions about Johnson, 
and that the general tone of reviewing has in every 
point of view infinitely improved during the last 
fifty years. But when one grants that an absolutely 
idle man might have employed his time worse than 
in reviving the long-forgotten question whether 
Croker was or was not accurate, one still may be 
permitted to wonder that any person who knew as 
much about things in general as Mr. Fitzgerald 
should have found it worth while to devote time 
and thought to topics so unimportant as those 
which fill half his book. 

The same remark applies, though in a somewhat 
less degree, to the portion of the work which is 
aken up with Boswell. If ever a man was kicked 
into fame it was the clever, pertinacious, utterly 
mean Scotch sycophant who, after being snubbed 
and trodden upon by Johnson and Johnson’s friends 
for the best part of his lifetime, was after death 
held up both for fame and infamy by the most distin- 
guished author who has occupied himself with the 
Johnsonian legend, One’s first impression is that no- 
thing but the morbid craving for everything touch- 
ing on Johnson which is the main trait of every 
modern Boswellian, could have led Mr. Fitzgerald 
to explore all the details of Boswell’s literary la- 
bors. But to speak fairly, the study of Boswell is 
to a certain extent really instructive. Macaulay’s 
Mr. 


Fitzgerald makes it perfectly clear that to overrate 


moral judgment of the man is amply justified. 


the meanness of Boswell’s character was _ perfectly 
But it is also clear that Boswell’s in- 
tellectual powers, though of a very peculiar kind, 


impossible. 
were as considerable as they were rare. He was, 
moreover, a man endowed with great ambition 
and remorseless tenacity in clinging to the attain- 
ment of its end. His attachment and loyalty to 
Johnson are, we suspect, a good deal exaggerated, 
but the deliberate calmness with which he through- 
out life pursued literary fame was unrivalled. In- 
stinct or reflection showed him that biography and 
anecdote were his forte, and he seems soon to have 
perceived that the life of Johnson was just the 
While en- 
gaged upon it he expressed the opinion to a friend 
that it would be ‘* without exception the most en- 
tertaining book you ever read.” 


work suited to his peculiar aptitudes, 


Every one now 
knows that this conviction was grounded on a per- 
fectly sound estimate of the book which he was 
about to produce. 

What, however, few persons have, we suspect, 
the extent to which the immortal 
life was a work of imagination. That Johnson 
talked better than he wrote, and that he talked 


realized is 


better in Boswell’s biography than in real life, has 
long been common knowledge. Dr. Hill and Mr. 
Fitzgerald have, however, now established the fact 
that Boswell’s Johnson is to acertain extent a crea- 
tion of Boswell. He collected together from his 
own memory or notes, or from the reports of 
friends, a lot of Johnsonian anecdotes and dicta, 
and then deliberately ‘‘ Johnsonized” and 
proved his materials. He himself tells us that 
‘when my mind was, as it were, strongly impreg- 
nated with the Fohnsonian eather, 1 could with 
much more facility and exactness carry in my mc- 


im- 


mory and commit to paper the exuberant variety of 
his wisdom and wit” ; and Mr. Fitzgerald, by one 
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example after another, shows what this language 
really means. It signifies nothing less than that 
Boswell. by slight curtailments or judicious ad- 
ditions, enforced the point of Johnson’s discourse. 
We have, in short, in the Biography the conversa- 
tion of the best and most vigorous talker of the 
age, retouched by the best and most imaginative 
biographer who has existed in any country since 
the day when Plato recorded, or imagined, the dia- 
logues in which Socrates held up to eternal ridicule 
alt the cleverest talkers to be found in the cleverest 
and most talkative city of the ancient world. 

The assiduous industry with which Boswellians 
collect together trifling anecdotes of their hero and 
his flatterers is not a little absurd, but it leads oc- 
casionally to results which, though not exactly 
yaluable, are not without interest. Unhappily, 
the whole race have inherited from their progeni- 
tor two characteristics which deserve severe criti- 
cal condemnation. In common with most fana- 
tics they misunderstand the character of the god 
whom they adore. In his own eyes, as in those of 
his contemporaries, Johnson’s fame rested upon 
his writings. He was an impressive writer and a 
great practical moralist. By the force of his writ- 
ings he gave the prevailing tone to the moral senti- 
ment of his age. Yet the school who worship at 
his shrine give no proof whatever of even mode- 
rately fair acquaintance with his writings. No 
doubt they would say and think that they admired 
‘ Rasselas,’ the Rambler, the ‘Modern Poets,’ the 
‘Vanity of Human Wishes,’ and the like. But 
though we do not for a moment hint that Dr. Hill 
or Mr. Fitzgerald has not read the writings on 
which Johnson himself would ground his claim to 
be remembered, we do confidently assert that the 
Johnson who captivates them is Johnson the talker, 
not Johnson the writer. In other words, the au- 
thor whom they really venerate is Boswell ; they 
adore the slave, not the master. This is plain 
enough when we read that Mr. Fitzgerald has 
written his pages ‘‘ with a view to contributing to 
the further enjoyment of one of the most enjoy- 
able books in our language.” Every one loves 
gossip, and our modern Boswellians, who care lit- 
tle for poetry or ethics, enter heart and soul into 
the pettiest gossip which can be hung on to the 
work of the most famous of all gossip-mongers. 

Men who are in reality followers of Boswell can 
scarcely be expected to be fair judges of Johnson, 
and the time has come for saying that Johnson- 
worship, like every other kind of fanaticism, runs 
a great risk of becoming an absurdity and a bore. 
No one with the least care for literature, or with 
the slightest appreciation for character, can. fail to 
feel either the charm of Johnson’s conversation or 
the impressiveness of his moral attitude. As long 
as admirers claim for Johnson only the right to a 
high place among men of letters and to infinite re- 
spect as a practical moralist, no person of sense or 
feeling would dream of denying the justice of the 
claim. If it be said further that, as painted in 
the pages of Boswell, he excels all English talkers 
in terseness of argument and readiness of repartee, 
this too will be conceded by every person of taste 
or of judgment. But when language is used which 
implies that the great lexicographer ranks among 
the greatest men whom England has produced, it 
is impossible to admit an extravagant claim with- 
out insisting on the necessity of making several 
abatements to it. In no field of speculation was 
Johnson in the first rank. His vigor was immense, 
but the force of his expressions constantly exceeded 
both the originality, the accuracy, and the truth of 
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his thought. 


On subjects of speculation he was 

considerably behind the most vigorous intellects of | 
his day. To compare him as a thinker with Burke, 
Gibbon, Hume, Adam Smith, or Bentham would ! 


be simply ridiculous. It is not merely that his 


] 


views were often mistaken: the same thing might 
be said of many of the opinions held and defended 
by each of the celebrated men whom we have men- 
tioned. The grave fault in Johnson is not so much 
that in many respects he fell into error, but that he 
was constantly wrong in his mode of thinking. If 
any one will put ‘ Taxation no Tyranny’ or the 
‘False Alarm’ side by side with the wildest pas- 
sages of the ‘ Regicide Peace,’ he will understand 
our meaning. Burke's mistakes are the errors of a | 
genius who, in the midst of boiling passion, never 
loses the divine gift of insight. Johnson’s mis- 
takes are the mistakes of a man who does not see 
below the surface of the matter with which he at- 
tempts to deal. 

What, it may be said with truth, does it matter 
that a man of strong capacity and eminent virtues 
took a mistaken view of the right way of meeting 
the claims of the American colonists or the agita- 
tion excited by the expulsion of Wilkes from Par- | 
liament? Our answer is simple. In one point of 
view, such errors are mere trifles; they detract no- 
thing from the moral dignity of Johnson’s charac- 
ter, they leave intact his humor and his humanity. 
In another point of view, however, these errors are 
no trifle. A thinker who has failed to grasp the 
nature of the problems with which he has tried to 
deal has no right to the fame due to men who have 
been masters of particular provinces of thought. 
Add further to this that a teacher’s intellectual de- 
fects invariably tell, to a certain extent, unfavor- 
ably on his moral influence. Johnson was full of 
prejudices, and fostered many of the prejudices of 
his age. He gave new vigor to Tory platitudes at 
a time when it would have beén greatly for the 
benefit of the world that these platitudes should 
have been seen by every one to be platitudes and 
not important truths. By his knock-down style of 
argument he confirmed the prejudice, but too na- 
tural to Englishmen, that questions which could 
only be properly decided by force of reasoning and 
careful investigation into facts could be determin- 
ed off-hand by the forcible expression of obvious 
truisms. 

Johnson’s most earnest admirers will best serve 
the solid fame of their hero by laying aside every 
kind of Boswellianism. He was too great a man 
to need that his deficiencies should be concealed or 
extenuated. It is well to admit that the vigor of 
his conversation arose in part from the habit of 
pronouncing decisively on matters which do not 
admit of off-hand decision, and that the teacher who 
fostered this habit both in himself and others con- 
ferred a very dubious benefit on a generation of 
Englishmen by no means too open to the influence 
of knowledge and of truth. 


A NEW VOLUME OF MULLER'’s CHIPS. 


Chips from a German Workshop. 
Vol. Vv. 


By Max Miller. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

PROFESSOR F. M, MOLLER has lately published in 
s Selected Essays,’ most- 


ly taken from his four instalments of ‘* Chips,” 


England two volumes of 
£ 


but containing also a few articles not included in 
the latter collection. These articles, accordingly, 
five in number, are now added by his American 


publishers as a fifth volume to the ‘‘ Chips ”’ series. 


It is a thin book, of less 
predecessors, 
a considerable va 


The five essays are on riety of 


subjects. The concluding one is a workin 


into guasi-popular shape of a matter which can 





hardly be said to have any real interest except for 


special students—the prospect, namely, of getting 


tad 
from China and Japan the Sanskrit originals for one 
1) 


] interminable 


and another of the innumerable and 
scriptures of Buddhism, dry with a dryness com- 
pared to which dust almost seems to have a peachy 
The one next before it deals with the re- 
Miiller boldly casts hi 


savor. 


form of English spelling ; 


immense influence on the side of this movement 
thereby rendering it such a service as perhaps no 
other single man could render—it is fighting on 

set of English prejudices with another, He does 
not shrink from adding practice to theory ; begin- 
ning the essay with the ordinary orthography, h 
presently introduces (not without warning) a few 
new phonetic characters, later a few more, and 
then the whole array of Mr. Pitman’s sys 

if to draw his readers gradually on, until they be 

come phonographers without knowing it; such a 


result were much to be desired. Miller adopts 


this particular system, not as being in his view 
ideally the best one, but as having in England the 
most actual usage behind it; in this country, we 
believe, it is much less known. ‘The matter, in- 
deed, is one of small consequence in the present 
stage of the reform; that Max Miiller approves 
the movement sufficientiv to be willing to clothe 
his arguments in its favor in 


fangled garbs is a circumstance calculated to make 


no insignificant impression on public opinion in 
England and America. 

The two next preceding articles are concerned 
with mythology and religion. The latter of them, 
entitled ** False Analogies in Comparative Theo- 


logy,” calls attention to certain aberrations of 


students in this department. 
most valuable part of it is its exposure an 
ciation (pp. 123-129) of Jacolliot’s ‘ Bible in In- 
dia,’ that worthless work, half-ignorant and half- 
lying, which in our country also has obtained, in 
certain circles, a strange popularity and credence, 


} 


and has to be constantly combated in the interest 


of sound knowledge. 

To the other essay, on the ‘ Philosophy of 
Mythology,” no high praise can be awarded. The 
author’s excursions over the wide field of mytho- 
logic lore are always full of interest, by reason of 
his comprehensive knowledge, his power of poetic 
When 


he comes to discuss the reasons of things he is 


combination, and the charms of his style. 


far from carrying our judgments with him. He 
here puts forth and urges anew his well-known 
solution of the mythologic problem—namely, that 
the whole thing is chargeable upon language ; that 


mythology is ‘‘a disease of language, 


” 466 


an inhe- 


rent necessity of language,” and the rest of it. 
Now, it may be readily conceded that there would 
be no mythology without language ; but so there 
would be no culture without language ; and the 
statement of that fact by no means constitutes a 
philosophy of civilization, To make a mythology 
there is needed, in the first place, the curiosity that 
leads men to seek to know something about the 
forces that lie behind the phenomena of creation ; 
and, in the second place, the anthropomorphic 
fancy that casts the results of their observation and 
deduction into human shapes, and conceives and 
states the phenomena as human acts: these, and 


these alone, are the fundamental factors. Then 








f language, as the in- 


umentality of tradition; the anthrop »morphie 
tatem ! 1 down from one age to an- 
oth ill sing something of their imme- 
d ene | } mm, unti he myths become 
i t ? Language is the means by 
which tradition converts myth into legend, and 
t is all that it has to do with the matter. 

We 1 lowed to quote in full a single 
paragrap a sample of Miiller’s mode of reason- 
ing on this subject. Speaking of the sun, he says: 

‘* For so prominent an object in the primeval 


picture-gallery of the human mind a sign or a 
name must have wanted a very early 
period, But this to be achieved? Asa 
mere sign a circle would have been sufficient, such 
as we find in the hieroglyphics of Egypt, in the 
graphic system of China, or even in our own astro- 
nomical tables. If such a sign was fixed upon, we 
have a beginning of language in the widest sense 
of the word, for we have brought the sun under 
the general concept of raundness, and we have 
found a sign for this concept, which is made up of 
a large number of single sensuous impressions. 
With such definite signs mythology has little 
chance ; yet the mere fact that the sun was repre- 
sented by a circle would favor the idea that the sun 
was round ; or, as ancient people, who had no ad- 
jective as yet for round or rotundus, would say, 
that the sun was a wheel, a vofa. If, on the con- 
trary, the round sign reminded the people of an 
eye, then the sign of the sun would soon become 
the eye of heaven, and germs of mythology would 
spring up even from the barren soil of such hiero- 
glyphic language.” 


been at 


how was 


Here is clearly apparent Miiller’s utter servitude 
to the word, the written or uttered sign, and his 
consequent reversal of the whole process of primi- 
tive thought : it would not be easy to find anything 
more curiously wrong in the whole body of modern 
The 


selection of a circle as symbol of the sun does not, 


reasonings and speculations on mythology. 


according to him, result from an apprehension of 
but it 
means to the arriving at that apprehension. 


antecedent 
And 
then it is a contemplation of this symbol that sug- 


the latter’s roundness, is an 


gests the likening of the luminary itself to a wheel 


or an eye! If a people had not imagination 
enough to conceive the sun directly as a fiery 
wheel rolling through the heaven, or a burning eye 
gazing down upon the earth and searching out 
every hidden thing, there would be small chance 


indeed of its having its powers awakened by study- 


ing an Egyptian hieroglyphic, or a figure out of a 
Chinese graphic system. 

Now for a single specimen also of the material 
on which Miller founds his reasonings. One of 


his best-known mythological identifications on the 
ground of etymology is that of the nymph Daphne, 
pursued by Apollo and turned into a laurel-tree, 
with the dawn, followed and put out of existence 
by the sun. He himself selects the case here as a 
typical one, and reports it thus: ‘* Daphne, as I 
have shown, can be traced back to Sanskrit ahand, 
As soon 
This 


reads like a demonstration, and it is accepted as 


and afand in Sanskrit means the dawn. 


as we know this everything becomes clear.” 


such and quoted over and over again by second- 
hand authorities to whom Miiller’s word is gospel. 
In point of fact, however, ahand does not mean 
dawn in Sanskrit, and there is also no possible 
connection between it and daphné. The word oc- 
curs in the Sanskrit literature once, and only once: 
in a Vedic hymn to the dawn, to be sure, but in 
such a connection that its sense is questionable ; it 
may, at the best, be an adjective appellative of the 
dawn, perhaps signifying ‘‘ the day-bright one” 
but the best authorities 


(Grassinann), some of 


' , 4 
case for ahni, 
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(Bohtlingk-Roth, Ludwig) understand it as a noun 


sé 


with the day.” As for an identi- 


fication with daphné, that could only be established 
by applying the Voltaireau law of etymologies (‘‘ et 
: ) g 


msonnes fort 


Miiller 


les « peu de chose’) to the latter’s 


initial @. elsewhere (‘ Chips,’ ii. 89) man- 


ages the affair in this way: ‘‘ahan . . . is said to 
stand for dahan, like agru, ‘tear,’ for dacrie, 
Greek 6a xpv.” By whom this ‘‘ is said,” save by 


the author himself, it would be interesting to know. 
Certainly no etymologist of reputation at the pre- 
sent day will suggest it as admissible ; Curtius and 
Fick, for example, regard agra and daxpu as 
coming from two different roots and unrelated, and 
they ignore ahkand altogether. In another connec- 
tion Miiller does what he can to discredit this ex- 
planation of Daphné, by tracing (in the midst of a 
like ominous silence on the part of his fellow-scho- 
lars) Athéné also to the same luckless ahand—of 
which word, indeed, his whole treatment makes the 
impression of an etymological hocus-pocus, and 
furnishes a striking commentary on the claim made 
by him, in the preface to the selected essays, that 
in re-editing them he had allowed due weight to 
the criticism of others, 

Respecting the first paper in the volume, on 


Freedom, we have left ourselves only room to say 


that, notwithstanding its somewhat rambling plan, 
it contains interesting statements and thoughts on 
the English systems of education. 

RECENT POETRY. 


Song Bloon. By George Barlow. London: Rem- 


ington & Co. 1881. 


Farm Festivals. By Will Carleton, Author of 
‘Farm Ballads,’ ‘Farm Legends,’ etc.’ New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1881. 

The First of May: A Fairy Masque. Presented 


in a Series of 52 Designs by Walter Crane. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, 1881. 
The Statues in the Block, and Other Poems. 
John Boyle O'Reilly. 
thers. 1881. 
The Princess of Alfred Tennyson. 
Lee & Shepard. 


By 
Boston: Roberts Bro- 
Recast as a 


Drama. Boston: 


Mr. BARLOow is undoubtedly the respected tutor 
of ‘Sanford and Merton’ metamorphosed by the 
new British craze of zstheticism into a singer of 
intense madrigals. His muse is of an invincibly 
prosaic inclination, bent by main strength to the 
inspiration of love-songs in imitation of the Rossetti 
A school of 
poetry is formed when a number of poets who 


think the same things concerning their art is large 


and Swinburne school of poetry. 


enough to attract attention. Such a number was 
reached some time ago by the humble followers of 
the illustrious poets mentioned, and Mr. Barlow 
appears to be a particularly typical specimen. This 
excuses notice of his ‘Song-Bloom.’ Like many 
of his brethren, he has, as we have intimated, no 
call whatever to write verses, nor, we believe, to 
write anything except that amount of epistolary 
He is 
one of those poets who make one wish the personal 
criticism of Jeffrey and Gifford had been reserved 


prose necessary to his material well-being. 


for the present generation instead of wasted on 
Keats. Despite the amenities of modern criticism, 
a poem like **‘ To My Lady,” for example, irresis- 
tibly withdraws attention from itself to its author, 
and the imagination is compelled to busy itself 
with speculation as to the latter’s manner of life 
He has been long parted from 
She 


from his youth up. 
his lady, and is anxious concerning her fate. 
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is somewhere in the interior, and he asks her if she 


is content with flowers : 
“ Dost thou not yearn for the sea ? 
Dost thou dream never of me ?” 


he sighs plaintively. Presently an unpleasant sus- 


picion seizes him, and he cries : 


* Oh! wonderful bedy and hands, 
Who kisseth the brown hair-bands ? 
Who kisseth body and hair, 

And breast-flowers soft and rare ? 
Hath he wonderful tender hands 
‘o gla en the brown hair-bands ? 
Hath he subtle and gen'le touch 
To fondle the dear neck much ? 





Then he relapses into the most passionate plead- 
ing. It is evident that he is perfectly unstrung, 
oe ” 


He wants her to give him her ‘* wonderful hand, 
to meet him in ‘‘ the woods one night,” or he says 
he will wait for her ‘‘ by the old unaltered sea.” 
When she comes he wants her to give him a kiss, 


“e 


to ‘‘cling about him,” to touch him ‘ with every 
nerve ; with wonderful bend and curve,” to ‘‘ lean 
and throb” to him, to take ‘* my neck in thine eager 


‘ 


hands” and ‘‘smother” him with those ‘‘ hair- 


bands,” to make of her ‘‘ white arms” a ‘‘ tense 
white ring’”’ to embrace his body ‘‘like one mul- 
tiform flower,” to be ‘‘ compliant and pure,” and, 
in fact, 


* Awful, entire, supreme, 


Great as a great God’s dream.” 

In his dedication he calls such ‘‘ song-bloom” as 

this ‘‘ Flower-buds that chide my hair’s unlyric 
” 2 

grey.” But having once confessed to an unbecom- 

ing coltishness, he abandons himself completely to 

his poetic frenzy, and it is well known that when a 


ae 


poet’s hair gets to be an ‘‘ unlyric grey,” unless he 
mends his ways he loses all control over himself, 
like any other man. This, however, is only super- 
ficial criticism applied to Mr. Barlow. The point 
to be noticed is that in all probability this emotion 
is really pumped up. His longings are too vague 
and his vocabulary too monotonous to permit any 
other supposition. His epithets are all in one key, 
which it is impossible for him to leave, having no- 
thing else to say, indeed, than the foregoing lines 


suggest. He uses ‘‘lush” and ‘‘ utter” and the 
different colors a good deal, but is, like the rest of 
his school, particularly attached to ‘‘ white.” We 
have white shoulders, necks, arms, hands, feet, and 
so on; white sea-foam, of course; white veils, 
** May-bloom,” meadow-sweet, and various flow- 
ers, and so on almost indefinitely. ‘‘Swift”’ is 
employed unconventionally—e.g., ‘‘ swift 
Black, brown, and black-brown hair is preferred 
to blonde, which is an agreeable change. There 
are, naturally, echoes of the ‘ Laus Veneris.’ One, 
entitled ‘‘ Christ and Beauty,” is a dialogue be- 
tween Christians and Greeks, and presents the 
Greeks in the light familiar to readers of the neo- 
pagan poetry. This view, it may be remarked 
parenthetically, is one of the most singular of 
notions, and one for which Bulwer is probably 
more responsible than original documents. The 
same subject is presented in ‘‘ Voices,” a poem 
consisting of alternate choruses of Christian Elders 
and Greek Maidens ; the prologue is a sonnet upon 
Christ, and the epilogue one on Beauty. 
no question as to the poet's position in the contro- 
versy ; he sides with the Greek Maidens, of course. 
The Elders sing of Christ— 


face.” 


There is 


“ As a lion o’er leagues of sand 
He paces, and loud is his roar.”’ 


The Maidens in reply exalt Aphrodite and assert— 


“Little she cares for the might 
Of Jesus, his lion-like roar.” 


Of Mr. Barlow’s other poems it will be sufficient 


to give a few specimen titles merely: ‘‘ To a Lady 
with Deep Black Hair,” ‘‘‘To the Queen of My 
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Young Life,” ‘*A Iymn of Woman,” ‘* To the 
Greater Woman,” ‘‘O Death!” ‘And Art Thou 
Tender?” ‘‘ Christ and Venus,” ‘‘ Hold Thou My 
Iland,” ‘‘Thou Art Not There!” 
Thou Art Alive!” 


The fly-leaves of this volume (which, by the way, 


** L’Envoi: 


is admirably printed and appropriately bound in 
white, with bevelled boards) contain the views of 
the English press upon Mr. Barlow, and form, there- 
fore, the significant portion of the book’s contents. 
The ** his 
rence,” but says he ‘‘ proclaims the worship of the 


Scotsman reprobates defiant irreve- 


beautiful . . . . with a force, a luxuriance of 
epithet, and a mastery of form which compel the 
admiration even of those who most heartily detest 


his ‘ cult. The Spectator says he ‘‘ has somehow 
managed to get his head above the crowd of candi- 
dates for poetical fame,” and observes that ‘his 
creed, if we may judge from a poem entitled 
‘Christ and Woman,’ seems to be settling down 
Whitehall 


Review says he is ‘‘ never commonplace,” and calls 


into something like Comtism.” The 


his verses ‘‘ poetry in the true sense of the word.” 
The Sunday Times speaks of his love-songs as 
‘“more serious than amorous,” the truth of which 
Mr. 


Lloyd's News, says his 


statement the context proves unconscious. 
Blanchard Jerrold, in 
‘* qualities are great enough to merit care in their 
culture.” The Westminster Review divulges the 
fact that ‘* Mr. Barlow has probably, without know- 
ing it, been influenced by the feeling of the day. 

. . . Influences are, as it were, in the air,” it 
continues, which confirms our worst suspicions. 
The Literary World finds in him ‘‘an indubitable 
gift of beautiful and harmonious, if not commonly 


powerful, expression.” The Standard discovers 


his ‘‘ chief excellence.” The Antiguary dwells on 

his ‘‘ idealistic tendency and tenderness and charm 

Lord William the 

Court Fournal, regrets that ‘‘ Mr. Barlow does not 
’ 5 

The Bri- 


tish Quarterly Review commends his poems for, 


of sentiment.” Lennox, in 


furnish the stage with one of his works.” 


among other things, ‘‘ tender, touching insight into 
the depths of a pure soul,” and so on. These ob- 
servations refer to the previous work of the poet: 
before his hair acquired its ‘‘ unlyric grey,” and it 
may be left to the reader, sceptical about the lack 
of humor in much current British criticism, to re- 
concile them with the fact that in the present vol- 
ume, at least, there is not a poetic thought or locu- 
tion except a few stolen felicities of expression, now 
wearisomely hackneyed. 

To such parodies of passionateness Will Carle- 
ton’s third number of his Farm Series forms a 
tonic contrast. Every one has read and enjoyed its 
predecessors, and it is safe to predict for the 
‘Farm Festivals’ ‘‘ as kind and generous a greet- 
ing” as the former received, in which event the 
author says he will be ‘‘ more than pleased.” A 
few of the versified tales here included have been 
published before, but most of them are new, and 
the perfect sanity and simplicity of them all are 
extremely agreeable. The unity of the volume is 
somewhat marred by the introduction of some nar- 
ratives, such as ‘‘ The Death-bridge of the Tay” 
in the ‘* Festival of Anecdote ; or, An Evening in 
a Country Store,” which is a stirring ballad, how- 
ever conventional in treatment ; but the loss in form 
is made up in substantial merit, and generally we 
do not get far from the farm flavor. ‘* The First 
Settler's Story ” is excellent, and its pathetic motive 
managed with fine simplicity. Like the rest of Mr. 
Carleton’s stories, its pathos is rendered far more 
effective to the discerning reader by a candor rare 





‘The 


in similar 


Nation. 


The subject is more com- 
monplace and the contrast of lights and shadows of 


literature. 


character less impressive than in the kindred stories 
in verse of Bret Harte, for example, and yet are 
entirely without the crying literary unscrupulous- 
ness which in the latter offend a sensitive taste 
quite as much as they surprise it, and will pro- 


Mr. 


too, by refining upon the 


bably prove fatal to their enduring fame. 
Carleton gains. much, 
ordinarily exuggerated dialogue and rejecting the 
Neither 
are his stories versified prose merely ; we may even 


thoroughly factitious aid of cacography: 


say that, besides the additional pleasure derived 
from their felicity of movement and enforced epi- 
grammaticism, there is in the diction now and then 
a genuinely poetic touch of much beauty and excel- 
He has 
a lyric gift of respectable quality, which is here 
abundantly exhibited, and that his humor is de- 
lightful need hardly be said. To the latter the de- 
finition of humor given by an aunt of George Eliot, 


lently adapted to the sentiment it clothes. 


and recently published by Miss Thackeray, ‘‘ talk- 
ing in fun while thinking in earnest,” is particularly 
applicable. For example: 


“ That night, while theoretical'y sleeping, 
I half beard and half felt that she was weeping." 


Mr. Carleton’s ear, it will be noticed, is not un- 
erring, but he rarely halts, and in writing some 
thousands of couplets the best ear is sure to fail 
now and then, unless we except among contempo- 
rary poets Dr. Holmes, whom Mr. Carleton occa- 
sionally recalls. Holmes would, we are sure, be 
glad to acknowledge this, for instance : 


“So this meeting joined in conflict ; and affairs assumed a shape 
As if sin's unpleasant tuture had effected an escape." 

That is purely American and would make the re- 

putation of a ‘‘ newspaper poet.” Here is an- 

other : 


“In the last campus rush we came to strictly business blows, 
And with the cye he left undimmed I viewed his damaged nose," 


Nor need we add that nothing is farther from Mr. 
hint of 
is one of the best of 


Carleton’s verses than any vulgarity. 
‘*Our Travelled Parson” 
the ballads in respect of kindly humor, but it must 
be admitted to lack a fomds of seriousness, or else 
of sincerity, which is a defect ; magazine readers 
will readily recall it, and Mr. Abbey’s admirable 
illustration. The rest of the illustrations, by the 
way, do Mr. Frost’s rising reputation no great 
credit. 

The author of ‘The First of May’ is, we be- 
lieve, a young English poet, and not, as might be 
inferred from the title-page, Mr. Walter Crane. 
Mr. Crane will, however, rightly command most 
of the reader's attention, though the Masque is a 
very pretty reflection of the spirit of seventeenth- 
century madrigals, has a pleasantly entertaining 
plot of properly insubstantial texture, and is in 
general of an innocent and agreeable rather than 
a lively interest. Much the same thing might in 
strictness be said of Mr. Crane’s fifty-two designs 
which illustrate the poem, but these qualities are 
rarer in his art than in literature, and are conse- 
quently more noticeable. Nor do we mean to de- 
preciate them in either of the contributors to this 
pretty volume. The Masque is a fairy story, and 
Mr. Crane has illustrated it with great copiousness, 
charming grace, and, within the limits imposed by 
the subject, great variety. Each page contains from 
two or three to twenty lines only, which are framed 
in the designs. Almost no criticism is to be made 
upon them from the point of view of decorative 
The 


drawing is very good, and if it were not, the slight 


treatment of a light and fanciful fairy-tale. 


conventionality which idealizes to a just perceptible 


15 


degree the human figures of which the most impor- 
tant part of the decoration is made up, would pre- 


vent one’s feeling inexactness as a defect. Some 


of the figures, such as that on page 43, are delight 
ful, and some of the figure arrangements, as that 


on page 18, not less so. In many the grace of 


individual movement and attitude is surprising, 


and justly to be called rhythini In others the 
mere linear scheme, independently of the interest 
of the figures as figures, is in the highest degree 


decorative. The copy before us is not too well 


printed, or if it is faultless in this respect we 
should have been glad of more distinctness in both 
the letter-press and designs. 

‘* The Statues in the Block” is the most am 
bitious of the poems in Mr. O'Reilly's little vol- 
ume, but we like it nearly the least, not only on 
effort, 


vein is dramatic, and his dramat 


account of its apparent but because its 


author's best ‘ 
force here is so misapplied, the poem being of a 
mystic and fanciful description, as to seem preten- 
tious, which is the last thing we should in general 
think of calling Mr. O'Reilly’ 


mances, 


S interesting perfor. 


None of these poems equal IN interest, 


however, the first things he published ; in his Aus 


tralian stories he had the field almost to himself 


and improved the opportunity which a genuine 
enthusiasm in his subject and personal knowledge 
of its local color gave him, but much of this verse 
has a perfunctory ring compared with the * Songs 
The Mutiny 
is the best thing here, to our mind 


from the Southern Seas.” Thus 


of the Chains” 


At the same time the mass of these verses is by no 


means to be classed with much of the transient 
verse of the day bearing similar tides and concern- 


ed with the same motives. 
Well’s Secret,” ‘‘ 


** Love's Secret,” **The 


Love’s Sacrifice,” ‘‘Her Re- 
frain” are all seriously conceived and simply uiter- 
ed. If there is nothing striking in them there is 
also no blemish to note. 

Any one who thinks that a work of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s can be improved in form is, of course, at 
liberty to make the attempt. In regard to ‘ The 


the preface of this anonymous under- 


Princess ' 
taking assures us that ‘‘its rich materials admit of 


more strictiy dramatic treatment,” and says 


this 
** is suggested by the poet himself in terms which 
might justify the attempt if made in an apprevia- 
tive spirit, with no purpose of disturbing the origi- 
Vhis 


qualification, of course, begs the whole question ; 


, 


nal, legitimate impression of the poem.” 


but, that aside, we feel sure the recaster has mis- 


understood the ‘‘ suggestion” of Mr. Tennyson, 
and that the poet would hardly view with equani- 
mity his endeavor ‘‘to retain the language and 
style of Tennyson as far as possible.” This is a 
conclusion from an examination of the recast work, 
and not based on the @ priori grounds which, one 
would say, are nevertheless sufficiently strong. 
The language is, of course, recognizably retained, 
but of the 


the less said the better. 


‘style,” as apart from the language, 
However, the remodel- 
ler’s real motive is betrayed in his remark that 
a dramatic ‘ The 


‘*deepen its philosophical interest, as it bears up- 


rendering of Princess’ may 


on many questions of modern social life and cul- 
ture.”” How this results it would be difficult to 
tell but for a note which informs us that ‘ appli- 
cations for permission 


to perform this Drama 


should be addressed to the Publishers.”” Private 
theatricais, it is possible, offer a field heretofore 
neglected for the promulgation of the social views 
was written to enforce. But 


if there is any correspondence between his ideas 


which ‘ The Princess’ 








nd ich presentation of t! n, Mr. 
, wou ( verson to admit the fact. 
, on the contrary, be a point in favor of M. 


Tennyson, we 
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lon Nicolaus I, su Alexander 111. Leipzig. 


IN the year 1873 a little volume was _ publish- 


Germany under the unpretending title of 
‘Society in St. Petersburg.” It 


up by many who expected 


was eagerly taken 
it to yield something 
to satisfy their taste for gossip and scandal. Those 
who read it with more serious intentions were sur- 


} 


prised to find in this of sketches of distin- 


series 
guished people a masterly and connected account 
of contemporary Russian history, without any at- 
tempt at personal gossip or sensational writing. 
I'he leading characters in the narrative received no 
more prominence than was necessary to understand 
drama. 


the part they took in the great national 


The book passed quickly through several editions, 
and was followed by a new series of sketches 
under the same title, and by a new work, written 
in the same dignified, statesmanlike style—viz., 
‘Russia Before and After the War,’ which was im- 
mediately translated into English, and created a 
great sensation across the Channel, where the anti- 
Russian feeling was then at its climax. Then 
followed ‘ Berlin and St. 


a political point of view, is, perhaps, the most im- 


Petersburg,’ which, from 

° 
portant of all. The relations between regenerated 
Germany and new Russia are criticised in this vol- 
ume bya writer who, though he cannot conceal his 
strong predilection for German institutions as com- 
pired with those of Russia, does not allow national 
or party feeling to lead him into either exaggeration 
or suppression of facts. The volume before us, 
‘From Nicholas I. to Alexander III.,’ which has 
just been published, brings this interesting series 
to the events of our day. The closing chapter 
gives a graphic sketch of the life of Alexander IT., 
of his terrible death, of his successor, and the men 
who were the first advisers of the young Czar. The 
author has preserved his anonymous character 
throughout. Mr. 
to his translation of ‘ Russia Before and After the 


Fairfax Taylor, in the preface 
War,’ pronounces him to be a Russian, but, as we 
pointed out in our notice of this work (Vation, No. 
781), there is no question that the author is Julius 
Eckardt, the 
author of numerous 


works relating to Russia of the highest value and 


well-known Hamburg publicist, 


other politico-economical 
authority. 

Everywhere in his criticism of Russian affairs 
the insolence and corruption of all classes of Gov- 
ernment officials are considered a chief cause of 
the widely-spread discontent among the enlight- 
enel classes of the Russian people. But it would 
be attaching an exaggerated importance to this 
evil to attribute to it alone the steadily increasing 
demands for reform, and the origin and growth of 
Nihilism,. 


stitution in Russia which has caused more general 


There existed until a year ago an in- 


indignation among educated people than any act 
of the Government : we mean the famous, or rather 
infamous, ‘Third Section of the Chancery of his 
Majesty the 
police was established by Nicholas I. soon after 


Emperor.” This bureau of secret 


his accession to the throne. It was endowed with 
extraordinary powers not only to discover and 
punish political offences, but also to control Govern- 
ment officials of every grade, up to the immediate 








_cursor of Nihilism. 


The Nation. 


urroundings of the Emperor. Accusation, in- 


quest, judgment, and execution were all within the 
power of one office, which was perfectly indepen- 
dent of al 
self, 


August, 1880, Alexander II. consented to abolish 


control except that of the Czar him- 
When, scarcely a year ago, on the 18th of 


this institution, men in favor of wise and moder- 
ate progress, both in Russia and abroad, regarded 
the reform as second only to the abolition of serf- 
dom in importance. The author devotes the first 
and longest chapter of his book to the working of 
this department. He publishes three documents 
from the archives of the secret police which now 
for the first time see the light. The first, a report 
of a common agent, contains accusations against 
six of the highest dignitaries of the Empire, cabi- 


net ministers and generals. The sharpest attack 


is made against Prince Galitzin, then Minis- 
ter of Education and an old personal friend 
of the Emperor’s, ‘The Prince is accused of 


appointing German professors at the public 
schools, who teach the young Russians contempt 
and dislike of Russian institutions and the im- 
mense superiority of the foreign political and 
social order of things. His greatest sin is that he 
has introduced the ‘‘ damnable practice of reading 
the Bible, which, as is well known, was the origin 
of the terrible reign of the Jacobins in France. 
Our servants are already beginning to imagine that 
All this and 
many other incalculable evils proceed from this 
The 
shows the deeds of a certain Major Sgotoff, who 
This 


simple officer of gendarmes, ruled as an 


they are the equals of their masters. 


abominable practice.” second document 
was sent to the government of Simbirsk. 
man, 2 
autocrat, not beside but above the governor of the 
province. At his request the governor himself 
and several of the highest officers were removed, 
others appointed and removed again. On his in- 
formation an aide-de-camp of the Emperor, be- 
longing to one of the noblest families in the Em- 
pire, who was on a recruiting mission in Sim- 
birsk, was accused of bribery, degraded from his 
rank and sent to Siberia. The third 
gives a full and distressing account of an incident 


document 


such as was in those times of daily occurrence. A 
country gentleman was accused of liberal tenden- 
cies, pulled out of his bed in the middle of the 
night, dragged into prison, and sent to Siberia, 
whence he has never returned. 

the first time 
of 1848, in 
high rank in 


The second essay throws light for 
upon the Petrashevsky conspiracy 
which more than twenty officers of 
the military and civil service of the Empire were 
engaged, besides several professors of colleges, doc- 
All these unfortu- 
Their real 


tors, engineers, and lawyers. 
nate men were condemned to death. 
fate has never been discovered ; they simply dis- 
appeared. A complete list of their names and oc- 
cupation is given for the first time in this volume. 
This conspiracy, which was discovered shortly 
after the outbreak of the French 
1848, was one of the first secret movements in favor 
The immense Em- 


Revolution of 


of political reform in Russia. 
pire was in those days entirely isolated from its 
Western neighbors ; not a newspaper, scarcely a 
letter, could pass the frontier from East to West or 
Little 
the circumstances of this plot, 


West to East without close examination. 
was known of 
which has lately been much discussed as the pre- 
One of the consequences was 
that 25,000 books, comprising the best English, 
French, and German classics, were confiscated in 
St. Petersburg alone ; that every bookseller’s shop 


! 
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in the Baltic provinces was closed, and the project 
was seriously discussed of closing every publishing 
house in the Empire and concentrating the entire 
Of 


senseless 


book trade in one Government department. 
this and of the 
fight against modern ideas the author gives a 


many other instances 
detailed account, and offers official documents in 
proof of his statements. 

His sketch of the Russian refugees in London is 
a lifelike representation of the authors and chief 
actors of Nihilism. Bakunin, the arch-conspira- 
tor ; Alexander Hertzen, the founder and chief edi- 
tor of the Av/oko/, the first revolutionary journal, 
with his brilliant staff of assistants, are portrayed in 
bold relief. Other articles contain portions of a 
private correspondence between Prince Paskevitch 
and Gortchakoff, and several secret memoranda 
addressed to Russian diplomatic agents abroad. 
The concluding chapter is the chronicle of the 
events of the last two months. The long reign of 
the late Czar is reviewed with great intelligence 
and keen insight into the public affairs of the last 
twenty-five years. The author pays a touching 
tribute to the many amiable qualities of Alexander 


Il. 


ciation of the many public acts which mark his 


He speaks in terms of the highest appre- 


reign as the noblest of any in the history of the 
great Empire. He discovers the mistake and mis- 
fortune of Alexander’s reign in the circumstance 
that, having given so much, he did not give enough 
to satisfy a large portion of the intelligent classes 
of his people. He views with dismay the first 
steps of the new Czar, which he considers fatally 
mistaken. He arrives at the conclusion in which 
the best thinkers of Europe have found Russia’s 
only prospect for future welfare and safety : a con- 
stitution, but, first of all, complete decentralization. 
Progress is only possible with a perfect autonomy 
of the different nations of the Empire, which are 
sharply divided by geographical and historical land- 
marks, Centralization is despotism and barbarism, 
even if represented in an imperial parliament. 


BURROUGHS'S ‘PEPACTON.’ 


*epacton. By John Burroughs. Boston : 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


Hough- 


THE natural state of man, according to Von 
Moltke, is a state of warfare, and it is probable 
that most of the readers of Mr. Burroughs will 
turn first on opening his new volume to his tilt 
against his brother-authors in the chapter called 
‘“* Nature and the Poets.” This essay had to run 
the gauntlet of pretty sharp criticism from scien- 
tific men and others after its first appearance in 
Scribner's Monthly for December, 1879. On in- 
specting the revised issue we find that our author 
has learned wisdom by experience, and has quietly 
He 
drops out of his indictment against Bryant the 
charge made in Scribner's Monthly, that the poet 
makes his ‘‘ Summer Wind” shake down fragrant 
blossoms from the shrubs, whereas, according to 
Mr. Burroughs, there are no trees or shrubs that 
have fragrant blossoms so late as July. He had 
unluckily forgotten the very fragrant azalea (4. 


abandoned some of his untenable positions. 


viscosa), which flowers profusely through the mea- 
dows of New England in just that month ; and 
this error having been pointed out, he wisely now 
omits that count in the indictment. In the same 
way he omits the assertion made in the original 
essay, that the common wild Houstonia blooms 
earlier in the spring than the yellow violet (V. ro- 
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tundi folia), which he apparently did not at that 
time distinguish from the later species (}. padzs- 
tris). 
to have credit for candor when it has become inevi- 
tabl.. 
habit of accuracy. 


These omissions show candor, if a man is 
Unluckily, they do not show a punctilious 
The assertions which he thus 
withdraws were made as bluntly as those which he 
still retains ; and some of these, we regret to say, 
are equally unfounded. ‘Take, for instance, his 
censure upon Lowell for the passage in his ‘‘ Al 
Fresco ” 
*“ The dandelions and buttercups 
Gild all the lawn ; the drowsy bee 
Stumbles among the clover-tops, 
And summer sweetens all but me."’ 
This passage is thus criticised by Mr. Burroughs : 

‘* Of course the dandelion blooms occasionally 
throughout the whole summer, especially where the 
grass is kept short ; but its proper season, when it 
‘gilds all the lawn,’ is, in every part of the coun- 
try, some weeks earlier than the tall buttercup (2. 
acris) and the clover. These bloom in June in New 
England and New York, and are contemporaries 
of the daisy. In the meadows and lawns the dan- 
delion drops its flower and holds aloft its sphere of 
down, touching the green surface as with a light 
frost, long before the clover and the buttercup 
have formed their buds” (p. 120). 

‘* Long before the clover and the buttercup have 
formed their buds”! And yet any one of the nu- 
merous visitors who were drawn to Cambridge by 
the Greek play, in the last week of May last, might 
have seen with his own eyes the cqmpleteness of 
Mr. Burroughs’s mistake. Any such visitor who 
happened, as we did, to walk from Harvard 
Square to Elmwood (Lowell’s home) on the very 
last day of May, would have seen the dandelions 
and buttercups so nearly balanced in numbers 
on lawn after lawn that nothing short of a Re- 
turning Board could have settled the question be- 
tween them. As to the white clover (777?/folinm 
repens), its blossoms were also visible, though not 
abundant. Mr. Loweli’s botany was thus vindi- 
cated by the irresistible testimony of the human 
eye. The simple fact is that, in the locality which 
Lowell describes, the buttercup does not, as Mr. 
Burroughs asserts, follow the dandelion by a dis- 
tinct interval, but laps over upon it in the same fields 
and lawns, so that, on a certain day or days of 
every spring, the two flowers will be equally bal- 
anced. What, then, is a poet to do who happens 
to write on one of these days? Is he to describe 
what he sees before him, in the precise place 
where he is ; or is he tosend to Mr. Burroughs, 
wherever he may be within that very wide bo- 
tanical domain which he calls loosely *‘ New Eng- 
land and New York,” to ascertain the permissible 
combinations ? 

The truth is—and it may as well be told frank- 
ly, as the one drawback found by most readers in 
the very pleasant books of Mr. Burroughs—that 
he allows himself an amount of dogmatizing, in 
presence of nature, which is not only unattractive 
but quite unsafe. He certainly has in him, either 
by nature or through the influence of Walt Whit- 
man, something of the quality of that good old 
Scotchman whose petition was ‘‘O Lord! we pray 
thee that we may be right, for thou seest that we 
are very decided.” It is true that Thoreau, who 


is in some respects Mr, Burroughs’s prototype or 


exemplar, had something of the same gift. But 
Thoreau had in two respects the advantage : first, 


in a more exact and thorough habit of merital dis- 
cipline, and, secondly, in concentrating his ob- 
servation upon one very limited region. When 
he made a statement it was very nearly infallible, 
if it related to a fact in nature; because all his 
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dogmatizing was about Concord, and he 
} 


knew 








Concord through and throu; 


He wrote simply 
a monograph, like White of Selborne ; he was, as 
, 
and hence 


of Mr. 


he isin New 


Henry James, jr., says, ‘* parochial,” 


his strength. But the observations Bur- 
roughs range throughout the country ; 
York, in Washington, and sometimes, though rare- 
ly, in New England. Gaining thus in width of 


comparison, he loses in precision, When he says 
**hereabouts ” or ‘‘ in our latitude ” we never know 
whether he means the Hudson or the Potomac ; 
and if he were spending a winter in Florida, he 
would, we suspect, undertake to correct the botany 
of an Alaskan poet 

A good illustration of this is the perseverance 
with which he follows up the assertion that the 
early yellow violet has no odor. Bryant says of it : 


“Thy faint perfume 


Alone is in the woodland air,” 


His critic says, as he said long since in Scribner, 
‘*T have never been able to detect any perfume 
This 


honor belongs alone to our two white violets, } Zola 


in the yellow species (}tola rotundifolia). 
blanda and Viola Canadensis” (p. 107). Now, the 
first statement is unexceptionable, for each man has 
a right to testify according to the perceptions of his 
own nose. It is the second sentence that is objec- 
tionable, in which he elevates that organ into a 
standard of universal authority. Mr. Burroughs is 
an excellent observer, and although we have never 
happened to find any of these early yellow violets 
that were scentless, or found any one else who pro- 
nounced them sceniless, we are willing to admit 
that they are so in the precise localities where he 
has found them, Why should not he be equally 
tolerant? By his own showing, the hepatica va- 
ries as to odor, in just this way; why not the vio- 
let ? 

grant 


The white water-lily, perhaps the most’ fra- 
of our Northern flowers, is often wholly 
without fragrance, as we can personally testify, in 
South Carolina. In deference to the many people 
who have smelt precisely that ‘faint perfume 
which Bryant so well describes in the yellow vio- 
let, it would be better for Mr. Burroughs to yield 
the point. It is proverbially difficult to prove a 
negative. ‘The rural French judge who heard the 
testimony of three witnesses to the effect that they 
had seen a certain man cammit a homicide, and 
then allowed it to be outweighed by the evidence 
of four men who swore that they had never seen 
him commit one, is not a good model for the 
scientific observer, 

We own to liking Mr. Burroughs best when he 
is least controversial, and when, on the other hand, 
he gives us something more than simple narrative. 
For instance, his voyage down the Pepacton, or 
east branch of the Delaware, suggests comparison 
with Thoreau’s Concord voyage, and the difference 
in wealth of material and depth of thought is very 
the 


trivial in comparison, 


observable ; younger writer thin and 


But where he takes a little 


seems 


more pains, and gives a more studied result of 
thought and fancy, brought to bear on a theme of 
This is 
the case in ‘* An Idyl of the Honey-Bee,” ‘* A Bunch 
of Herbs,” 


his own selection, he appears at his best. 


and *‘ Springs.” He has done nothing 


more agreeable and valuable than these three papers. 


se 


Footpaths ” 
that has been 
by the Way” 


this must be 


is of less weight, and is on a theme 
treated by others ; while the ‘‘ Notes 
are too fragmentary. On the whole, 
pronounced one of Mr. Burroughs’s 
best books. It shows more depth of thought than 
some of his writings ; more care in execution than 


others ; there is none of that occasional coarseness 
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which marred some of his earlier descriptions ; an 


‘s to Walt Whitman. 


he only gives two pag 


Law relating to Stocks, Bonds, and ether Securi- 
ties inthe United States. By Francis A. Lewis, 
jr., of the Philadelphia Bar, Philadelphia 
Rees, Welsh & Co. ISSI. 

Mr. Lewis's book will be found a valuable col- 


lection of decisions upon the law of the stock ex- 
Almost all 


growth, and is what 


this law is of 


change. ‘ 
Bentham would have called 
judicial law. So far as the legislature has inter- 
fered with the development of it, it has 

been for the purpose of preventing transactions in 
stocks, as, for instance, in the case of Sir John Bar- 
nard’s act, passed in 1734, forthe prevention of the 
‘infamous practice of stock-jobbing.”” The o} 

ion which led to the passage of this act continued 
as Mr. Lewis points out, in England through the 
last century, during which all 
} 


Lass, 


} ] t ] 
aqeaiers i CRS 


In this country, sin- 


were a very unpopular ‘ 


gularly enough, although the United States is the 


home and nursery of stocl 


. specu ation in the mou. 


ern world, this feeling has continued down to the 


present day; yet its strength is largely deper 


dent upon the general 


condition of trade and bu 


ness, and can hardly be put down as a_ settled 


intellectual conviction or prejudice, In times of 
commercial depression there is no occupation the 
press more eagerly and cor stantly devotes itself 
to than that of warning the public against the 
doings of the ‘thieves in Wall Street.” 
returning prosperity this animosity disappears, and 
in times like the present hardly a trace of it re- 
mains. But so far as we know, in both coun- 
tries, the influence of public opinion upon legisl:- 
tion with regard to dealings in stocks has alwz 


been to treat the occupation as one either criminal 
in its end, or as at any rate barely to be tolerated by 


Phe 


principles which regulate ordinary 


the law-making power. courts, however, by 
applying the 
commercial dealings as far as possible, have « 
ated in the Last one hundred and fifty years a bo 
of law relatin 


bably far bett 


actions which is } 


and 


g to stock ee 


TO- 





er, more just, more coherent, 


more simple than if the legislature had undertaken 
the nvatter. They have done this really under the 
influence of necessity, for speculation is a necessity 
to the modern world, and the idea of its being 
treated as outside the pale of law has long since 


} 


been known by all who have given the subject any 


attention to be absurd. Take a single instance ; it 


stocks 


that certificates should pass readily from hand to 


is essential for the security of dealings in 


> 


hand very much like negotiable paper, and one 






















hundred and fifty years ago the idea of the negotia- 
bility of certificates of stock would not have sug- 
gested itself for a moment as within the bounds of 

1 


possibility to any judge or lawyer in England or 


America. In fact, there was at common law, as 


Mr. Lewis points out, no such thing as 


ty, bills of exchange being negotiable only by that 


negotiabili- 
convenient body of law known as the Law Mer 


chant. Now, without 


going into the technical 


difference between ‘‘ bills of exchange ” and ‘* cer- 


tificates of stock,"” Mr. Lewis shows that there has 
been a steady progress towards the assimilation of 
the law of the two classes of securities, He does 
not think that the courts will ever go so far as to 
put them on the same footing, but he seems ta 
admit that the process of assimilation has gone 
already pretty far, 





The Cambaieon of Chancellorsville. By Yheo- 
lore A. Dodge, U.S.A. Boston: J. R. Osgood 
x 4 } Redes | 

In the .Vation of May 23, 1867, in a review of 

Hotchki and Allan's admirable book on Chan- 

cel ville, we attempted to give as clear and com- 

plete an accountof that series of operations as the 

information then accessible and the space allowed 


before had then 


could have made the account 


us permitted. If the book us 


b:en in existence we 
more complete, but the general descripti ym then 
given would not 


have required substantial altera- 
For this reason shall not here fight the 


It 


tion, we 


battle over again. is sufficient to bespeak for 


“this handsome volume a cordial welcome, which it 
thoroughly deserves. With the aid of Hotchkiss 
ate side, and of 


and Allan from the Confeder 
Dodge from the Federal, the i 
| f il'e 


svil 
satisfaction. 


Inte 
studied 


yreat 


resting campaign 


Chancellor may be with entire 


There battle or 


battles in 


; 1 . 
Is no other 


ries of the war of secession which is 


se 


so completely and accurately described and ex- 


As we said before, the story is not plea- 
The 


Chancellorsville was not only most discreditable to 


pl Lined, 
sant reading for Northern men. failure at 
General Hooker, who then commanded the Army 
of the Potomac, but it was such a total and extra- 
ordinary failure that the story would be incredible 
if not know it 
that we knew the when 
of Hotchkiss Allan ; 


Dodge has shown us that we were mistaken, and 


We supposed 
the 
Colonel 


we did to be true. 


worst we reviewed 


work and but 
that there was another dismal episode in the disas- 
trous series which we did not then appreciate as it 
deserved. This was the loss of the golden oppor- 
tunity which fortune almost forced upon Hooker 
as a consequence of his ill-judged action in weak- 
ening his right, on the false theory that the enemy 
was flying. When morning dawned on the day 
after Jackson had found victory and a death- 
wound on our right, two divisions of our army, 
Birney’s and Whipple’s, held a position which 
practically prevented a junction of the two wings 
into which Lee had divided his army. From this 
position Hooker blindly ordered our men to with- 
draw. Stuart promp@y occupied it, placed thirty 


guns upon it, and these guns ‘‘ enfiladed our lines 
with murderous effect during the remainder of the 
combat of Sunday, and contributed largely to our 
defeat.” 

Jt is not easy to say what part of this book is 
best, for it is all good; but the matters upon 
which the most additional light is thrown seem to 
us to be the movements of our troops which left 
our lines to attack the rear of the column supposed 
to be retreating, but proved to be Jackson's turn- 
ing column, and Sedgwick’s movements at and 
near Fredericksburg. The book is the production 
of a man with a clear military head, who seems to 
have possessed himself completely of his subject. 
The student of military history will find it very 
valuable, and the general reader will find it inter- 
esting in the extreme, It may be added that the 
contents of this book are an enlargement of pa- 
pers read by the author before the Military Histo- 
rical Society of Massachusetts, of which he is a 


member. 





Scotland in Larly Christian Times. By Joseph 


Anderson. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1881. 


Tuls volume comprises the Rhind Lectures in Ar- 


cheology for 1879. The author is the Keeper of 





‘The Nation. 


the 


land, ane 


itional Museum of the Antiquaries of Scoi- 


1 he is, therefore, thoroughly conversant 


with his subject. The lectures throughout combine 


exhaustive knowledge with a scientific method of 


treatment. Mr. Anderson does not group his facts 
Hle is singularly free from 


hasty generalizations of the 


ries, 


round pet the 
kind illustrated by 


the A. D. L. L. of Scott’s famous antiquary. At 
the same time he makes the most of his material, 
deducing all the information possible in the cir- 


cumstances. His work, so far as it goes, contains 
a lucid summary of the present state of knowledge 
regarding the subjects treated. The lectures are 
restricted in their scope, however. ‘They deal only 
with those remains of early Scottish history which 
are strictly ecclesiastical in their nature and use, 
and belong to the Celtic period of the Scottish 
Church. 

In his introduction the author defends the study 
of archeology as necessary to an understanding of 
the complex civilization of the present, into the 
structure of which the past has been built up ; and 
he protests against the utilitarian vandalism which 
is rapidly destroying many interesting historical 
Two lectures are devoted to a consi- 
of 


Taking the twelfth century 


monuments. 


deration of the structural remains the 


Celtic Church. 


starting-point, ‘‘ that border-land where the histo- 


early 
as his 
ric and the non-historic meet,” the author works 
his way backwards as far as the light reflected from 
the present will guide him; and the primitive 


sé 


type of church—‘‘ one chamber, one doorway, and 


one window ’’—he concludes is an extension into 
Scotland of the monastic system which prevailed 
in Ireland from an early period, and of which the 
most characteristic features are ‘‘ that they exist as 
composite groups comprising one or more churches, 
placed in association with monastic dwellings which 
consist of dry-built cells of beehive shape, the 
whole settlement being enclosed within a cashel or 
rampart of uncemented stones.” ‘The three re- 
maining lectures give an interesting account of the 
existing relics of the Celtic Church—its illuminated 
MSS., bells, croziers, and reliquaries respectively— 
in which many side-lights are thrown upon the civi- 
lization of the times. ‘These relics, it is main- 
tained, point to a high degree of literary and artis- 
tic culture. They also, the author once and again 
strongly insists, bear evidence to the existence of 
features in the Celtic Church which give it a cha- 
racter entirely its own. The Lederi Scottice Scripti, 
known over the whole of Europe, of which one 
library catalogue of the ninth century enumerates 
thirty-two, and of which some beautiful examples 
have come down to the present, point to a striking 
individuality in Celtic art and in Celtic life and 
civilization as a whole. The volume is tastefully 
illustrated throughout, thus adding considerably to 


its interest and value. 





The Philosophy of Carlyle. 
Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
140. 


By Edwin D. Mead. 
1881. Pp. 


THERE is little in this book to justify the title. 
Had Carlyle written in any language but the Eng- 
lish he would never have passed for a philosopher 
at all, He was a popular preacher of righteous- 
ness to the young 
and nationality—none the less preacher because 


men of a particular generation 


‘his themes, duties, and sanctions are broadly con- 


ceived and interpreted and his rhetoric really ef- 
fective. Nor is Mr. 
sources from which Carlyle drew so much of his 


Mead’s discussion of the 
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inspiration philosophic. Something is said about 
Kant’s moral conceptions, and, by reason of his 
absorption in the ethical aspect of things, Carlyle 
is said to resemble Fichte, ete.; but writing edout 
philosophy is not philosophy. Carlylean cadences, 
moreover, are unmistakable in Mr. Mead’s style 
throughout, and the incessant change from quota- 
tions, often extended and generally very judicious 
to remarks by the author, is again unfortunate for 
the latter. ‘This is the more to be regretted be- 
cause Mr. Mead is brimful of his subject and all 
the recent literature about it, has long been a 
student and enthusiastic admirer of Carlyle, and is 
qualified by years of study in England and Ger- 
many, and considerable knowledge of recent social, 
political, and literary European history, to write 
While 


there is no special pleading, we think his interest- 


comprehensively—as, indeed, he has done. 


ing causerte will tend toconfirm tle wavering faith 
in Carlyle’s bottom integrity and in the general ef- 
fectiveness of his work. The most emphatic dis- 
sent is expressed from Mr. Henry James’s charge 
** precisely 
The 
statement so commonly heard in one form or an- 
other, that Carlyle saw no divine ends in human 


of insincerity, which is declared to be 


the dreadfullest of all possible mistakes.’’ 


nature or in the social sentiment, but only in per- 
sons, the author characterizes as ‘‘ extraordinary 
vilification.” The appendix, it should be added, 
contains a few judicious paragraphs on Carlyle by 
Professor C. E. Norton, printed from the advance 
sheets of the forthcoming annual report of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 





Fly-fishing in Maine Lakes ; or, Camp-Life in 
the Wilderness. By Chas. W. Stevens. 
ton: A. Williams & Co. 


> 
20S- 


Ir seems strange that so few books on fishing and 
shooting have been produced in this country that 
either give valuable information on the subject, or 
have sufficient literary merit to atone at all for the 
lack of knowledge which their authors have of the 
subject. Mr. Stevens’s book is, perhaps, slightly 
above the average, though the elision of one-half 
to two-thirds of it would be a very manifest im- 
provement. He expends the usual amount of sen- 
timent over the trout he pursues, which on one 
occasion he terms ‘‘ the brightest jewel in Undine’s 
crown,” and on another ‘‘ little brooklet ’’; andthe 
volume teems with exceedingly bad puns, the pro- 
duction of the author and his companions. ‘There 
is alsoa ‘‘ Retrospect” in verse, and a ‘‘ Supple- 
ment ” which is free from the objectionable features 
that pervade the rest of the book, as it is restricted 
to the subject under discussion and gives such infor- 
mation as Mr, Stevens has to offer about fishing out- 
fits and how to fish, The waters visited by him 
were among the best in Maine, and he was at Grand 
Lake Stream when the fishing for land-locked 
salmon was in its glory. He gives, as a frontis- 
piece to his book, colored pictures of a number of 
flies, all of which are tied with loops instead of on 
single pieces of gut. If they are all meant for 
salmon flies this may do, but if for trout flies it is 
incorrect, and, besides, we think any one going to 
Maine in June, when fishing is really the best, 
would frighten many more trout than he would 
kill with this assortment. The largest of the 
Maine trout are taken late in the season, and at 
that time will rise to the large, gaudy flies ; but, 
earlier, smaller-sized and more sober-colored flies 
are very much more effective. 
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Berkeley, By A. Campbell Fraser, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. Philadelphia: Lippincott ; 

1881. Pp. 234. 


THIs volume, we are told, is the ‘‘ first attempt to 


Edinburgh : Blackwood. 


present Berkeley’s philosophic thought in its organic 
unity.” New biographical material, and an original 
portrait from an oil-painting when Berkeley was in 
Rome, and thus taken at a much earlier period of 
his life than those hitherto published, his relations 
to contemporary scientific and theological interest, 
etc., are among the attractions of this little book, 
makes admirable introduction to the 


which an 


study of Berkeley’s works. Different as are the 
arguments of the two great idealists, we are struck 
more forcibly than ever before in reading this book 
with the analogies in the life and thought of Berke- 
ley and Fichte. The enthusiasm and the genius of 
both were essentially ethical, Both saw in a new 
educatiowal departure a means of moral regenera- 
tion, one for the state and the other for society. 
The interest of the one in the plan of the Bermuda 
university was not much more practical than that 
of the other in the plan of the new university of 
Berlin. The essential difference between the two 
was that the German was so supremely in love 
with freedom that the ego must posit even the ob- 
jective world freely, while the Irishman sought, 
not without success, to make philosophic material- 
ism thenceforth impossible. The value of Profes- 
sor Fraser’s book does not consist in anything new, 
but in the clearness and attractiveness of his style, 
and the judiciousness of his selections. Otherwise 
the author accomplishes all he professes to do, if 


not more. 





Sir William By W. H. S. Monck, 
M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


1881. 


Hamilton. 


versity of Dublin. 
Sons. Pp. 192 
THIs book, one of the ‘‘ English Philosophers” 
series, is a digest of the Hamiltonian metaphysics 
and logic, and contains nothing whatever that is 
new except a brief notice of the literature to which 
Hamilton’s opinions gave rise, and a convenient 
glossary of philosophical terms, of more than twenty 
pages, at the end. 


Hamilton’s life was by no means fortunate, and the 


Like so many philosophers, 


final verdict concerning the value of his thought 
has not yet been spoken. He was released from 
the practice of the law and enabled to devote his 
time to his department only after obtaining his 
Most of 


his writing, and even reading, was done during the 


professorship, at the age of forty-eight 


interval of fourteen years between his appointment 
and the stroke of paralysis in 1844, twelve years 
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pages.’’—Christian Union. 


Short, Practical Information on Sanitary Topics—e. g¢, Care of 
ellars; Furnaces; Kitchen Sink-wastes; The Privy; Tue 
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HARVEY EDW’'D FISK, Greensburg, Mercer Co., New Jersey. 


| 


| 


The Nation. 


The fullest presentation of his 


before his death. 
views is to be found, not in his semi-popular and 
somewhat fragmentary lectures, but in his com- 
ments on the system of Reid, who of all philoso- 
phers was second only to Aristotle in his esteem ; 
Monck 


asserts that ‘‘ his philosophical erudition has never 


and even his edition of Reid is incomplete. 


been equalled,” and that ‘‘ no philosophical writer 
of the present century has had the same influence 
in cultivating metaphysical speculation.” Profes- 
sor Monck writes in a spirit of ardent discipleship 
which, if we are not mistaken, few philosophical 
minds of his own country would now fully share, 
but which is the best guarantee for both insight 
and conscientiousness in presenting his master’s 


views. 


General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. 
Dr. I Rosenthal, Professor of Physiology in the 
New York: D. Apple- 


By 
i. 
h 


University of Erlangen. 
ton & Co. Pp. 324. 

THE writer attempts to be ‘‘intelligible to those 
who are not specialists,” and with this purpose has 
omitted the more recondite parts of his subject. 
When this work was written in German, four years 
ago, it was the only connected account of the gene- 
ral physiology of muscles and nerves, and is now 
superseded only in German, by Hermann’s elabo- 
rate text-book. Professor Rosenthal is a pupil of 
Du Bois-Reymond, and presents only his master’s 
side of the long controversy with Hermann con- 
The 


work is illustrated with seventy-five woodcuts, and 


cerning the electrical phenomena of muscles. 
ends with a practical appendix on the graphic me- 
thod and the idea of mathematical functions. The 
writer concludes with broad generalizations con- 
cerning the specific energy of nerves. Like an in- 
creasing number of German physiological writers, 
he is especially interested in the psychological as- 
pect of his subject. His book contains nothing 
whatever that is new, but presents the facts of the 


department clearly and well. 


The Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church. By 
F. E. Warren, B.D. London and New York : 
Macmillan & Co. 1I881 

ComPILED from scattered notices in the works of 

contemporary writers and in Celtic MSS., from the 

surviving fragments of the ancient Celtic Liturgy, 
the 
etc., this volume contains in brief compass an ex- 


and from architectural remains of churches, 


haustive and trustworthy summary of the discove- 
ries already made in regard to its obscure subject. 
In his introductory chapter the author deals with 
the special characteristics of the Celtic Church. 
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The theory of its Eastern origin, in common with 
| the best authorities, he rejects as no longer tenable, 


‘*the most probable hypothesis being that Chris- 


tianity reached the British Isles through Gaul” 
Though 


maintain 


about the close of the second century. 


orthodox, the Celtic Church was, he 


centuries absolutely independent of the Roman 
Church, from which it differed widely on many im- 
portant points. The facts of history, he argues, 


** present to our view a vast Celtic communion ex- 


isting in Great Britain and Ireland, and sending its 


missions among the Teutonic tribes on the Conti- 


nent, and to distant islands like Iceland: Catholi 


in doctrine and practice, and yet with its clain 
to Catholicity ignored or impugned by the Church 


of Rome; with a long roll of saints, every name of 

that of one, like St. Co 

lumbanus, taking a line wholly independent of 
1D 


like | at the 


of Whitby, directly in collision with her; hav- 


| 

. . . 

| note on which is either 
| 

| . . 
| Rome, or, Bishop Colman Synod 


ing its own Liturgy, its own translation of t 


Bible, its own mode of chanting, its own monastic 


rule, its own cycle for the calculation of Easter ; 
and presenting both internal and external evidence 


Phe second chenter 








| of a complete autonomy.” sex is 
| devoted to a detailed consideration of the Cel 
Ritual, in which much curious and interesting in- 
| formation is communicated. The third and last 
chapter is wholly composed of Relig Celt 
Liturgica, together with certain Misse and Col 
lects, which, though not portions of the original 
Celtic Liturgy, were used in the later Celti: 
Church, or are associated with the names of Cel- 
tic saints, or refer to incidents in their lives, or 
have relicts of the ancient Liturgy interwoven in 
their structure or contents. 
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Tr, New York City 


Circular Letters of Credit 
Euroj 


Sight Drafts on, and Cable Transfers 


Europe 


und Circular Notes for Travellers in 
to, all the larger cities in 


( rrespondents in I Y n Ter Arrttance Rank, Limited 


REDIT LYONNAI 








The Nation. 
ee 


IssuE COMMERCIAL anp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


BROTHERS 


sg WALL STREET, 
G 


& CO., 


For use in 
THis COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 
AAGENCY OF THE 
Ps NEVADA BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
62 Wali Street, New York. 


paid up 


Capital ‘ ~ 
Surplus (Reserve), U. S. Bonds. ovccecececcscescocses. QOUR0 
Issues Commercial and Travellers’ Credits, and deals in Foreign 
Exchang Offers special facilities for business with the Pacific 
Coast 


-_ . " = ‘* 
“IDDER, PEABODY ©& 
X\ 1 Nassau St., New York; 4 Joston. 
EXCHANGE AND LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 
BRITAIN AND THE CONTINENT. 
Correspor F 
BARING Brornui ‘ .» London; 
PERIER FRERES & Co., Paris ; 
MENDELSSOHN & Co., Berlin. 


CO., 
State St., 


GREAT 


Memoranda Concerning Gov- 
ernment Bonds, 


A Valuable Hand-book for Investors, 


Contains not only all the information about Government Bonds 
which investors or the public can desire, but also chapters on the 
Stock Exchange, with directions for buying and selling in the New 
York market all kinds 


Tables giving the progress of the United States, 1830-80, in popu- 


of securities, 
lation, imports and exports, agriculture, manufactures, railroads, 
telegraphs, etc., etc., are added; also notes on Gold and Silver, 
giving— 
A. The present monetary standard of the nations of the world. 
B. Production of gold and silver in the world from 1492 to date. 
Cc. The consumption of gold and silver 
D. The stock of silver now in the world. 
E. The relative value of gold to silver. 
F. Minute of the standard of the United States. 
G. The value of foreign coins in United States money. 


§2~ Sent, post-paid, on application. 


Investors can obtain Government Bonds at our office, in any 
sum, at current market rates, without any expense for commissions. 

We attend to all the details of registering bonds, and will fur- 
nish, at request, the proper blank powers of attorney for assigning 
and transferring bonds and collecting interest. 

Our long experience in handling Government Ronds, and our 
large and constant dealings, enable us to offer the best and most 
favorable terms to our customers. Every detail of the business is 
systematically arranged and has our personal supervision. 


FISK & HATCH, 
5 Nassau Street, New York. 
THE 


New York Produce Exchange 


Will issue $1,000,000 First Mortgage, 414 per cent., 5-20 Bonds in 
sums of $1,000 each, payable in twenty years, redeemable after 
five at the option of the Exchange, interest payable June and De- 
upon Bonds, which may be registered upon sur- 
render of the Coupons ; and Registered Bonds, not to be redeemed 
until all outstanding Coupon Bonds have been first called in. 
These Bonds are secured by a mortgage, to the Central Trust Com- 
pany of the City of New York, of the plot of land fronting on 
Bowling Green, Broadway, and extending from Beaver to Stone 
Streets, together with the building to be erected thereon by the 
New York Produce Exchange. Proposals, endorsed and addressed 
to the Chairman of the Finance Committee, for all or any part of 


cember, viz.: C« 


$800,000 of the above-mentioned Bonds will be received until noon 
of Wednesday, July 20, at the New York Produce Exchange, New 
York. All bids will be opened in the Managers’ Room, No. 33 
Pear! Street, at noon on that day. A check for 5 per cent. of the 
amount desired must accompany each proposal. Notice of ac- 
cepted bids will be given by mail July 21. Payment for the Bonds, 
with accrued interest from June 1 to date of payment, must be 
made at the Central Trust Company on or before August 1, 1881, 
which Company will issue a receipt to be exchanged for the Bonds 
as soon as engraved and printed (on or about August 15). The 
tight is reserved to reject any bids not deemed for the best inte- 
rests of the Exchange. Any further information desired will be 
furnished by either of the undersigned. 

J. H. HERRICK, Chairman, 

G. H. WEBSTER, 

E.S. WHITMAN, 

Finance Committee. 
New York Propuce EXCHANGE, June 23, 1881. 


Pennsylvania Co.'s Guaranteed Gold 44s, 
Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul Gold 5s, 
Hannibal & St. Foseph New 6s, 
FOR SALE BY 
KUHN, LOEB & CO., 


No. 31 Nassau Street, 








Antiques. 


A new, large, and rapidly-chang- 
ing collection of Antique Furniture, 
etc., restored, when required, with 
intelligence and skill. 

New York is the best and the 
worst market for such. It buys 
liberally, but sells dearly. 

Our prices are not more than 
two-thirds. 

JOHN WANAMAKER. 


1313 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The Monthly Index 


To the current Periodical Literature of the 

World, in English, except Fiction. 

ONLY PUBLICATION OF THE 
KIND IN THE WORLD. 





THE 


Useful to 


Libraries, Clergymen, Lecturers, Phy- 


Teachers, Students, School Officers, 


sicians, Lawyers ; 


To all Literary and Professional Workers; to all 
who read the Magazines and Periodi- 
cals of the Day. 


‘* An invaluable assistant to those who desire to 
keep up with the times "— Southern Collegian. 


‘*Of great convenience to readers and writers.” 
—New York Times. 

‘* Something that students and periodical readers 
have long needed.”—7he Methodist. 


Price $1 per year ; 10 cents per copy. 


PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE OF 
THE AMERICAN BOOKSELLER, 


10 Spruce Street, New York. 


HELIOTYPE. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BooK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING COMPANY 


Are producers of illustrations by the most approved Photo-Me- 
chanical, Photo-Lithographic, and Photo-Engraving Processes. 
Employed by the United States Government in illustrating Scien- 
tific and Medical reports; by Scientific, Historical, and other 
learned Societies; by the leading Publishers, and for illustrating 
Town and Family Histories, Trade Catalogues, Show-Cards, etc. 
Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient Manuscripts, Paintings, 
Drawings, Sketches, and Autograph Circulars, Views and Portraits 
from Nature, Medical and Scientific Objects, Antiquities, etc. 


Estimates and specimens furnished on application. 


THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING COMPANY, 
Near Boylston Street. 211 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Household Sanitation. 
Expert comunlintseial ot Plumbing, Heating, 
and Ventilation. 


CHAS. F. WINGATE, 
Consulting Sanitary Engineer, 
79 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


P. TURNER & CO., 


° 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, 


DEALERS IN RAILWAY BONDS, 


Orders executed at all the exchanges. Correspondence solicited. 


H. J. Hewitt, Printer, 27 Rose St., New York. 




















